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HE new, streamlined Leatherneck. 
Completely redesigned for you. 


Now 


after months of careful planning, we are proud of our results. 
You will find your July copy a new personality among magazines. 
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we haven't forgotten or discarded the things you liked. There is 
something personal about Leatherneck—something traditionally 
sacred—something as strong as the Corps itself. And we've kept 
it for you. 


tn fact 
you'll find that Leatherneck'’s new content and design will 
bring you more Corps features than ever before. 


- 
JSVERY new issue will contain— 


... Listings of all Staff NCO promotions, transfers and retirements. 


...the paintings of outstanding Marine Combat artists in 4-color 
reproduction. 

...@ fresher Bulletin Board with later directives from Headquarters 
Marine Corps, made possible by an added printing process. 


... wider coverage of Marine and Inter-service athletic competitions, 
Posts of the Corps, and technical developments within the Corps. 
... vivid profiles of the colorful characters who have made Marine 
history. 

You'll discover that Leatherneck’s new easy-to-handle, easy-to- 
stow size will be a welcome convenience. 
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A man with Pipe Appeal scores a hit with 
the ladies... just as a pipeful of Prince Albert 
scores with particular smokers everywhere. 
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WONDER 
BARR 





by Leonerd Ribiett 
and Kerli Hubentha!i 





Barr, a 19-year-old lad from West Virginia, 

hit Tulagi with the First Raiders. With a 
small detachment he was ordered to take a Jap 
machine gun position. The fire was intense, and Barr 
was killed. His Silver Star citation read: 

“By his grim determination and great personal 
valor he contributed to the final destruction of the 
enemy machine gun unit and upheld the highest 
traditions of the United States Naval Service. He 
gallantly gave his life in the defense of his country.” 

Barr was gone, but not his spirit, and not his 
name. Both lived on in the tough steel that was 
fashioned into the Destroyer Escort Barr (DE 576). 
On February 16, 1944, his mother, Mrs. Cora Dell 
Barr, attended the commissioning at Hingham, 
Mass. The wind that snapped the new ship’s colors 
was as cold as her heart, but she knew the ship, Barr, 
would be as gallant — and expendable — as had 
been her boy, Barr. 

First of the mass-produced DEs, the USS Barr 
was no sleek, labored-over piece of perfection. Her 
deck plating billowed and bulged. Her ribs were 
visible under the skin of her 306-foot hull. She had 
striking power, a lot of it. There were three 3-in. 
guns, a 1.1-in. antiaircraft quad, and ten 20-mm. 
Oerlikons. There were the hush-hush hedgehog 
K-guns, depth charge racks and torpedo tubes. With 
these she would fight, and at 26 knots if necessary. 

The Barr’s first assignment was as one of four 
screening vessels operating in a submarine killer 
group with the USS Block Isiand, a baby flattop. 
From the Cape Verde Islands to Casablanca the 
Barr almost constantly was at general quarters. 
There were contacts, continuous air patrols, one 
sinking and another probable. The Barr’s men were 
cocky, confident they could never be torpedoed 
because of the ship’s shallow draft. Theirs, they 
figured, was a lucky ship. 

Then came May 29, with sea calm and weather 


QO: AUGUST 7, 1942, PFC Woodrow Wilson 


balmy, a routine refueling early in the morning and 
ice cream (maple walnut) passed over from the 
Block Island. It was a day of routine patrol until 
shortly after sunset. 

Two puffs of smoke on the carrier’s side gave the 
first warning. The Block Island was dead in the 
water. As the Barr’s crew scrambled for general 
quarters, a third pillar marked the blasted carrier. 
Sound and visual contacts began to reach the Barr’s 
bridge and she maneuvered toward a possible con- 
tact. Then she was struck astern. 

The Barr lurched violently. The alidade screamed 
off the gyro repeater and farther aft men and depth 
charges were blown upward and forward. Twenty 
feet of the stern was sheared off and the decking 
peeled into the after 3-in. gun mount. The other 
DEs jubilantly reported a kill, but as they cheered 
they were picking up survivors of the Block Island. 
She had sunk in 90 minutes. Of the Barr’s 180-man 
crew, five were dead, 12 missing and 11 injured. She 
was badly crippled and the seas were rising. Few 
DEs ever sustained such damage and remained afloat. 

It took six days for the Barr to reach Casablanca 
in tow. There her ragged stern was burned off and a 
transom welded on for the trip home. Twenty-two 
days later the Barr was back in Boston for a new 
stern and word that she was to be converted into an 
APD, a high-speed destroyer-type transport for a 
different job in a different ocean. 

The Barr was a new and vastly changed ship 
when she put out for Panama on November 15, 1944. 
There was main-deck berthing for 150 passengers. 
Welin davits with their heavy crossbar cradles had 
been installed on either side for four landing craft, 
each 36 feet long. A towering tripod mast gave her 
a top-heavy appearance. There was new armament. 

There was expectation, too, throughout the ship. 

They spent a month at Pearl Harbor and Maui. 
There were practice bombardments and demolitions 
and an inkling of the job ahead. Then came the crder 


“THE LITTLE INDESTRUCTIBLE” IMMORTALIZED THE MEMORY 
OF A MARINE PFC IN SCORING MANY A 
FIRST IN THE PACIFIC WAR 



























to proceed with a large task force for Ulithi, 
wherever the hell that was. The task force passed 
within 75 miles of Truk, and the Barr, it must 
be said, passed with some nervousness. There was 
no ignoring the 90,000 pounds of powerful explosive 
aboard called Tetratol. About the best that could be 
said was that the Barr rode much easier with all that 
added weight aft. 

At Ulithi, where the anchorage covered some 200 
square miles and where the greatest mass of warships 
ever assembled was waiting, the men of the Barr 
joined wholeheartedly in the begging, stealing and 
lying to obtain needed supplies. The big item was 
more antiaircraft guns, for the new words now were 
“Kamikaze” and “‘Zoomie” and they didn’t sound 
healthy. 

The Barr did pretty well in the scramble for sup- 
plies. Old 20-mm. mounts were welded to the deck 
between depth charge racks. A dozen .50 caliber 
machine guns, which formerly had blazed from air- 
planes, were pipe-mounted in every exposed position. 
In between, the crew had liberty and beer, Pug a Lug 
island and volleyball, stifling heat and hermit crabs, 
maneuvers and a full-scale demolition and recon- 
naissance operation on the reefs east of Ulithi atoll. 

On February 10, 1945, the Barr headed north for 
Tinian, more rehearsals for D-Day, and the begin- 
ning of a string of remarkable luck and remarkable 
“firsts.”” They began at Iwo Jima. 

At 0600 on February 16 — D minus 3 — the Barr 
arrived off the southern end of the ugly rock that 
soon was to be a charnel ground. Minesweepers were 
clearing the approaches. Underwater Demolition 
Team No. 13 was aboard. Its mission was to place a 
navigation light on Higashi Rocks, a shipping hazard 
1200 yards off the northeast corner of Iwo. The Barr 
closed the rocks to 1500 yards, sent off the landing 
team and stood by. Cave mouths could be seen in 
the high, rugged terrain where sulphur springs 
steamed unconcernedly. 

As the demolition team completed emplacement 
of their light the Japs suddenly opened fire. Shrapnel 
tore over the rocks, splashed around and rattled on 
the Barr’s deck. She moved in slowly, her main bat- 
tery blazing, to close the returning boats. She 
picked them up without loss of a man and, with the 
mission completed, was the first ship to land troops 
on Iwo, and first ship to draw and return enemy fire. 

Hell began on D minus 2. Intense bombardment 
by fire support ships and planes preceded the APDs’ 
approach to the eastern beaches for reconnaissance 
by underwater demolition teams. The Barr's as- 
signed position was directly under the cave guns of 
Suribachi, and here she scored another probable first 
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The Barr was almost at the end of her cruise when she dropped anchor at Nagasaki, and.was 
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a vastly changed ship from the one that was launched in 1944 by a Marine Raider's mother 
































The bridge of the Borr was far from bare when she was buried in the graveyard of ships 
in Florida. The record shows two Japanese planes, one mine, three ships, and one shelling 


in landing the first Marine Corps personnel, two 
advance Intelligence men. 

On the morning of D minus 2 the Navy took a 
terrible beating from point-blank fire. The Barr got 
her men off under a storm of rockets and a blistering 
curtain of 40-mm. shell fire. The LCIs closed to 
1000 yards and there drew all the return fire of 
mortars and emplaced guns. Most of the LCIs were 
disabled. Several were sunk. Casualties were heavy. 
When the order to withdraw came, some had lost 
power and some had lost steering control. They 
slowly drifted out to the Barr and her sister ships, 
their decks mottled with the white of shrouded dead. 

Remarkably, the Barr’s UDT men suffered no 
casualties. The swimmers actually felt safer under 
Suribachi than aboard the Barr, for in the water 
they could escape all but heavy near hits by diving 
under. In the afternoon’s reconnaissance of the 
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western beaches their luck continued. That night 
the Barr delivered UDT photographs to Admiral 
Blandy’s command ship, the USS Estes. 

Her luck told on D minus 1. That night a Jap Betty 
passed close by but chose, instead, to attack the 
USS Blessman, which was joining up at full speed. 
The Navy learned a lesson: the need for reducing 
wake by slowing speed when Jap planes were near 
after dark. 

D-Day, the 19th, found the Barr in the 
transport area 6000 yards off shore. Shell fragments 
rained all around her, but the crew breathed easie1 
than it had in three days. Her boats, manned by 
UDT men, guided Marine forces to the landing 
beaches. For the rest of her stay at Iwo the Barr 
had screening duty another word for drawing fire 
larger, more important ships. 


On March 4, the Barr was ordered back to S: 
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Winding up her cruise, the Barr assisted in a survey of the atom bomb and looks toward the center of the blast. Only in the center area, did 
effects at Nagascki. This picture wos taken at the explosion’s perimeter poles and trees offer enough surface resistance to be knocked over 














The Mitsubishi torpedo works were leveled by the atom bomb. Above, in testing torpedoes. Lathes were left standing in their foundations at the 
the foreground, is what appeors to be the quarter-mile long tank for aircraft plant, while the entire building around them was blown to bits 


From there she moved to Guam and then to Ulithi within a few minutes. The next time she took the and battle stations than any of the crews of the big 
to prepare for tl } invasion. On tl I Barr’s place she had hardly moved into the screen ““publicity ships.”” The “‘little indestructible” Barr 
Love minus 7 day, s! rrived off Okinawa. At 070 before she was strafed. The USS Crosby had a touch was never touched. Several times the Zoomies 
she was off the southern tip of Tokashika for another f the same treatment. For four days enemy planes passed directly over to smash a target just ahead 
“first,’’ this one disputed. The Barr claims her UDT had been over the Barr. None had touched her or astern of her. Seven times in that operation ships 
men were the first troops ashore on Okinawa. Clain Then the Crosby took her place in the line and five that relieved the Barr were hit within a half a day, 
of other ships are only a few minut« art ninutes later was crash-dived by a Kamikazi at the most, after taking her place. 

Countless hours endle 1 followed ai Day after day it was the same. Steam 7000 yards, 
and night were one to vessels stationed at yard " [HERE was a time during the Okinawa opera- turn. Steam 7000 yards back. Turn early to correct 
intervals in the antis n. Tl tion when Kamikazes almost turned the position, turn late to correct the interval. Flash 
to stay there and take it until relieved war for Japan. In the first 20 days of the campaign white, control green, and no bogies on the screen. 

Vessels that d the lucky Barr came to k Navy losses were far higher than those of the ground Flash yellow, flash red and all hands to battle sta- 
upon her as a hell ship. Men of the Barr themselv forces. And of the more than 5000 Navy casualties, tions. Four days on patrol, then refuel or provision 
began to believe hers armed life that could 95 out of every 100 were men stationed on the sup- in the blessed anonymity and smoke of Wiseman’s 
not last. Weird it was with the USS Bass, APD 124 port ships. These vessels and the men who manned Cove or Hagushi anchorage or Buckner Bay. Then 
The first tis he relieved the Barr she was hit them spent more hours at general quarters, flash red back on patrol again 
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A Betty streaks alongside, aims at the USS Sims 
and misses —a brief, fiery cross that is quickly 
quenched in the black sea. Two near misses scar the 
Gosselin astern, but the Barr’s luck holds. 

Sudden orders sent the Barr to Saipan for liberty, 


* beer and ball games. And don’t forget the bull ses- 


sions with the B-29 boys. 

Then back to Okinawa as convoy escort, it went to 
Saipan again, and on to Leyte and a lousy stockade 
for a liberty area. Leyte meant stifling heat, off- 
balance islands, and shell necklaces. They found 
Manila, where they had taken Filipino personnel 
of Task Force 38, a bombed and burned-out shell, 
noisy with jeeps and trucks. The harbor was 
a mass of sunken ships, with hulks aground, burned 
and rusted. Here and there were spars protruding 
from the water like vengeful, pointing fingers. There 
was a run to Lingayen Gulf to convoy LSTs to 
Okinawa, where the bogies were coming back every 
night. Submarine contacts were numerous, and sink- 
ings rare. On the other side, at Ie Shima, bogies were 
still crashing into shipping. Floating mines were 
sighted and sunk. 

By July 1, the peak was passed. Air raids were 
fewer and peace rumors made their appearance for 
the first time. A long dormant worry suddenly 
materialized in the violence of a typhoon. It struck 























For the next 20 days she was assigned to the 
evacuation of Allied prisoners of war, an operation 
that was interesting, but horrible. Here, the Barr 
claims still another ‘‘first.’"’ On the night of Sep- 
tember 1, she transferred a group of missionaries of 
all nationalities to the USS Benevolence. In that 
group were three women, one of whom was 80, and 
two girls, eight and ten, the first to be evacuated 
from Jap prison camps. 


N THE weeks that followed the Barr roamed 

from Tokyo to Hammamatsu, from Yokohama 
to Kamaisha. Seldom was the anchor chain down 
for a whole day at a time. The boat crews worked 
late into many a night. 

Often they were met by former prisoners of war 
who had seen the ship come in. The prisoners were 
men who had fought at Singapore and Hongkong 
and all the lost way points of war in the Far East. 
They were British and Australian, with an occa- 
sional American, usually a China Marine who had 
been captured while trying to escape. 

Among them were a Catholic missionary and an 
old woman who had lived her life in Japan and who 
soon was to die. There was an American lieutenant 
commander whose sub had been destroyed off the 
Philippines when subs were the only weapons we 


WHILE OTHER SHIPS WERE KAMIKAZED AND 
STRAFED CONTINUOUSLY, THE BARR’S LUCK 


HELD GOOD FROM IWO JIMA TO NAGASAKI 





on August 1, and for three days the US fleet pitched 
and tossed in an evasive maneuver. For some vessels 
it was worse than the Baka boys. The Barr caught a 
48-degree roll and everyone thought it was going over. 
Then the ship rolled back. 

Back to Buckner Bay went the task force, back 
to Buckner Bay where there were questions, rumors 
and suppositions — but no answers. Peace terms 
were practically signed, but on the 12th the USS 
Pennsylvania was hit while at anchor. The next 
night an APA several berths away was bombed with- 
out warning. 

Orders came to rendezvous off Tokyo with Task 
Force 31. For 15 days the Barr, with landing parties 
of British Royal Marines aboard, steamed through 
storm after storm, from one task force to another, 
delivering passengers, mail and occasionally refuel- 
ing In one day’s traveling she closed 19 ships. For 
several days typhoons halted operations. 

But on August 27, her group entered Sagami Wan, 
with the Barr out in front as usual and destined to 
score more “‘firsts.”’ 

She was first to land occupational forces at 
Yokosuka naval base. 

On September 1, 1945 the Barr was first to tie up 
and dock in Tokyo Harbor, which for four years had 
been the goal of every ship in the Allied navies. The 
news stories say the USS Reeves was first, and this 
is why: the Reeves was first to drop anchor. The 
Barr pulled alongside to do the same, but instead 
she was ordered to proceed to the docks. So even as 
the radio from the command ship announced the 
Reeves had been credited with this first, she actually 
was passing her lines over to the Barr, already 
secured to the dock. 

This should end the story of the Barr, which for 
seven months had not been out of the fighting area. 
It does not. 

Those seven months had been gruelling and dan- 
gerous. Sometimes they had been confusing. The 
Barr operated with the Third and Fifth fleets, which 
meant being switched from the command of Halsey 
to the command of Spruance, then switched back 
again, part of a plan to confuse the Japs. Actually 
it seemed to confuse the U.S. Navy more, because 
few of the ships could remember which fleet they 
were supposed to be with in any given week. 

Until docking at Tokyo the Barr had considered 
herself lucky, but after that. . . 


had in that area. Another was the skipper of a 
British merchantman that had been torpedoed in 
the South Atlantic by a German Q ship. He had 
been transferred at sea to a Jap vessel, which had 
taken him around South Africa to the Indian Ocean 
and thence to Honshu. There was a little English- 
man who had a horrible, deep scar on his chest. 
He had been arguing with a Japanese guard over 
Red Cross supplies and the angered Jap had struck 
him with an axe. That he lived was a miracle of the 
sort that was common in the stories these prisoners 
had to tell. 

There was no rest for the men of the Barr during 
this operation, and none on the Barr rested until 
the last of the prisoners had been rescued. The men 
they were taking aboard had been waiting almost 
without hope for this moment. They were wasted 
and tubercular. Not one in ten escaped that white 
plague. There were men who had been working in 
the notorious copper mines, who had been beaten 
unmercifully with bamboo rods. There were men 
with scarred minds who had no memory. In all, the 
Barr received 1135 repatriates. 

The Barr finished this and all hands began to 
think of home. By then they had the longest opera- 
tion record of any vessel in her group, and con- 
sequently had seniority. But instead of home they 
were ordered to the mail run between Tokyo and 
Okinawa while ships with half her service went 
Stateside. 

Better than 20 per cent of the crew had been 
aboard the Barr since her commissioning three years 
before. These men soon were detached and headed 
home. The rest were around when orders came 
through assigning the Barr to duty with the United 
States Strategic Bomb Survey — as a barracks ship 
and “floating field kitchen.” 

On October 12, some jeeps were loaded aboard at 
a dock in Tokyo and the Barr shoved off for 
Nagasaki. 

This part of ship’s history the Barr would like to 
forget. Nagasaki was a city of dead and over its 
devastated ruin the stench of death clung tena- 
ciously. The crew prayed for a wind that would 
blow inland. Nagasaki was fascinating, so complete 
was the destruction. But morbidity grew aboard the 
Barr and sickened those who walked through the 
city. 

There was much scuttlebutt as to what effects the 


atomic bomb and its radioactive energy would have 
on the men who had to stay in the area for as long 
as six weeks. On the Barr they talked of wearing 
skivvies made of lead, but were assured by the 
medics that it wouldn’t be necessary. 

On November 23, orders came through to send the 
Barr home — when the Bomb Survey group finished 
its job. They were lucky. Work was completed by 
November 25. 

That day the Barr shoved off for Pearl Harbor 
and reached the States on December 19. On January 
17, she berthed at New York City. 

Yes, the Barr was a lucky ship, a little ship in 
a mammoth Navy. The cruisers and carriers and 
wagons made the headlines when they steamed gal- 
lantly into dangerous waters that perhaps 500 
minesweepers had been calling “‘home’’ for weeks. 
Privates in the Marine Corps can sympathize. 

PFC Barr and the USS Barr were nonentities in 
the war just ended. PFC Barr was buried in Tulagi 
and his body was later returned to the States. The 
USS Barr is buried in a graveyard of ships in Florida. 

This is their story. The spirit that made PFC Barr 
a Marine and the USS Barr a naval vessel, in every 
sense of the term, lives on. END 



















































Yeomai First Class James Grenga of the 
Barr kneels at the center of the blast 
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The Marine Corps’ new “on-the-job” training 
program is popular with re-enlisted 
veterans who would previously 


have been sent to boot camp 


HE Army gave Sergeant Howard Mclyea 

the bird in 1945, and that ruptured duck 

was the prettiest bird he'd ever seen. The 
sarge had been around, four engagements with 
the famed Seventh Infantry Division — Attu, 
Kwajalein, Leyte, and Okinawa—five years alto- 
gether, and he was just a wee bit tired. He and 
ten million other guys 

What happened to Mclyea in civilian life was 
the usual kick in the teeth. A job as a sheet 
metal worker High cost of living. Dissatis- 
faction with the monotony of routine work. Gen 
eral hissing and moaning. Then a salty line from 
a Marine recruiting sergeant, and bingo! Orders 
to Camp Pendleton 

But Mclyea got a break. Most of the ex-GIs 
who had re-enlisted in the Marine Corps since 
war's end have had to go through boot camp— 
just like the teen-age recruits. A new Almar has 
knocked that off 

Since January, veterans from the Army, Navy 
and Coast Guard are taking a short, stream-lined 
refresher course, only seven weeks instead of the 
old ten week ordeal Platoons are formed at 
either Camp Pendleton or Lejeune The Corps 
aptly refers to it as the “on-the-job training 
program.” 

Private Howard Mclyea, USMC, was the pla 
toon guide of the first outfit to take instruction at 
Camp Pendleton under the new set-up 

The Marine Corps frankly admits that the 
change in policy was a recruiting deal 

It has been discovered that most ex-servicemen 
have a strange aversion toward boot camp— 
especially the boys who have had combat ex 
perience 

Tell any former GI that he has to go to Parris 
Island or Dago for ten weeks of “awn, up, reep, 
fope” and he'll think three times before he puts 
his name on enlistment papers. And you can't 
blame him. After all he’s been through it once 
Why take out an appendix twice? 

But that doesn't mean that he doesn't need a 
refresher course. Some men have been on the 
outside for as long as three years and are rusty 
on all phases of the military routine. Others, 
like Air Corps ground crewmen, and Navy spe- 
cialists, have had little or no infantry drill. Even 
an Army infantryman has no concept of the 
functioning of the Corps’ four-man fire teams 
What these ex-servicemen get at Pendleton or 
Lejeune are the fundamentals of Marine life 
Things like scouting and patrolling, interior guard, 
map read.@g and rocks and shoals are basic to 
every Marine—whether he totes a rifle in a line 
outfit or pounds a typewriter in a pay office 

Some of the instructions are the same as those 
given in boot camp. But the on-the-job training 
is a far cry from any recruit depot. The em- 
phasis is on field work, not on close order drill. 
It’s assumed that any former GI has had enough 
of that, and with a little brush-up work, his 
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flanking and column movements will come back 
to him. But field maneuvers are different, espe- 
cially amphibious tactics. Crawling up and down 
a cargo net, and getting in and out of Higgins 
boats are as foreign to most of these men as the 
manual of arms is to a boot on his first day at 
Dago. 

Civilian life has softened up the average ex- 
serviceman to such an extent that a five mile 
walk will make him puff like a steam engine 
going up a long grade. The Corps feels that 
seven weeks of vigorous, outdoor work for these 
on-the-job trainees are sufficient to get them back 
into shape for their current cruise. 

Unlike boot camp, there are no skin heads 
among these trainees. Nor are the instructors 
“sirred.” The men rate liberty every night, and 
every week-end. They are fitted for blues along 
with their initial clothing issue. From reveille 
to 1630 all hands snap to and work hard. No 
bones are made about that. But after liberty call, 
their time is their own, and there’s no hard-bitten 
drill instructor looking down a man’s neck, ready 
to bite hard 


by Sgt. Lindley S. Allen 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 








Four-campaign Army veteran, Howard Mclyea, joined 
the Corps via a new “‘on-the-job"’ training program 


Captain Edward S. Rust, officer in charge of 
the program at Camp Pendleton, says: “We want 
these men to feel they are already part of the 


Corps.” 


FORMER servicemen training at Camp Pen- 
dleton learn their Marine ABCs from some 
of the finest field instructors in the First Division. 
Capt. Rust can speak as familiarly of the Nicara- 
guan Campaign as he can of Guadalcanal or Cape 
Gloucester. His chief assistant is CWO Taylor 
P. Mason, whose 21 years in the Corps has taken 
him all over the world. The non-coms, on whose 
shoulders most of the responsibility for the train- 
ing rests, are: Master Sergeant Hayden McRey- 
nolds, Technical Sergeant George Ryals, Techni- 
cal Sergeant Roger K. Fensle, and Sergeant 
Donald I. Paine. All have had plenty of combat 
experience. 

The first “on-the-job” platoon began its instruc- 
tion in January. When the outfit started, there 
were 20 former Army men, 16 Navy, and one 
Seabee. When they finished in February there 
were 37 Marines. END 


PHOTOS BY SGT. FRANK FEW 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 
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Prior to any instruction Captain Edward Rust, officer-in-charge of the 
program at Pendleton, briefs his NCO-instructors in new training plans 
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Jonas White, ex-Navy veteran, gets his blues ready for a liberty in Navy veteran, Billy Barksdale, tries on his new boondockers. 
Dago. Unlike boot camp these men rate liberty nightly and week-ends These are the primary mode of transportation for men in the FMF 





A seven weeks refresher course teaches trainees the fundamentals 
of Marine life, new to a majority of the men under instruction 
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The mock-ups take a beating as these men are indoctrinated in Daytime scouting and patroting is demonstrated by instructors 
one of the Marine Corps’ famed specialties, amphibious warfare while Captain Rust explains each move and why it is necessary 





During the seven weeks training period a greater emphasis is placed the men—aithough all of them have had previous military training— 
on field work than is given to close order drill. However, most of need a little brushing up to place them on a par with other Marines 
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Former Army, Navy and Coast Guard men get 
a seven weeks refresher course from 
First Marine Division instructors, and are 


then ready for assignment to duty 
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Field training would not be complete if ‘‘creeping and crawling" were Like a football team, the combat group must have strategic problems 
not included. Here an ex-Gl coaches a buddy in the proper technique explained in the classroom before a maneuver is tried on the field 


Commanded by Captain Rust (at left), these top notch instructors program. Among the other instructors are Master Sergeant Hayden 
from the First Marine Division put the trainees through a lively McReynolds, Technical Sergeant George Ryals and Sergeant D. |. Payne 





by Sgt. Nolle T. Roberts 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


N Shanghai during the summer of ‘41, a 

leathery-faced major dropped into the NCO 

club where a few non-coms were sampling 
hair of the well-known dog 

The major was acting battalion commander 
and the non-coms were crack Marines of a crack 
outfit—the old Fourth. But they knew that any 
moment might bring the international explosion 
which seemed imminent. They knew that they 
had little more than courage to pit against the 
massed might of a treacherous enemy 

“What are you going to do if a shooting war 
starts, Major?” asked a sergeant 

The major thrust his prominent jaw forward 
and growled 

“I don't know what the United States Govern 
ment will do; I don't know what Marine Head 
quarters will do; and I don't know what the regi- 
ment will do. But—no orders to the contrary— 
I'll take my battalion and fight my way the hell 
back to Frisco.” 

That’s “Chesty” Puller—the Chesty of Haiti 
and Nicaragua, the Chesty of the South Pacific 
and the Chesty of today He's still tough as 
knotty pine and cocky as a bantam rooster 

Colonel Lewis Burwell Puller is the same living 
legend at 50 years of age that he has been during 
most of the 30 years he has spent in the Marine 
Corps as an enlisted man and as an officer 

In a respite from the field, he is in New Orleans 
directing the Eighth Reserve District, but the men 
who served under him, and a big slice of the 
civilian population, are glad to know that he has 
good years ahead, if someone starts another 
“shooting war 

Col. Puller, a Virginian by birth, had finished 
only one year at the Virginia Military Institute 
when he joined the Corps on August 1, 1918 

After graduation from the Third Officers’ Train 
ing School, in 1919, he was placed on the reserve 
inactive list. At the end of World War I, Puller 
resigned his commission in the Corps and enlisted 
for duty with the Gendarmerie d‘Haiti 

Although an enlisted Marine, he rose to the 
rank of captain in the Haitian outfit and served 
the apprenticeship which made him one of the 
world’s foremost jungle fighters 

In 1924, he was given a commission as a second 
lieutenant in the regular Marine Corps He 
shoved off for Nicaragua two years later and be 
gan his fabulous tour which lasted almost seven 
years and brought him his first two Navy Crosses 

When the inevitable day arrives on which an 
ambitious biographer begins to assemble the life 
stories of the men who have made the reputation 
of the Marine Corps, the writer will have unusual 
difficulty with the history of Chesty Puller. It 
will occupy considerable space in the section de 
voted to the 1918-1948 period, and will requir« 
much sorting of facts from the scores of fanciful 
tales concocted by the men of Puller’s command 

Pullerisms” are an accepted part of Marin 








Colonel Puller pins the Silver Star Medal on Sgt. Elliott B. Sherlock for conspicuous 
gallantry in action on Cape Gloucester. The colonel won his fourth Navy Cross there 


Corps lore, and many have foundations in fact 
while others are products of vivid imaginations. 

The nickname, “Chesty,” was a natural in view 
of the colonel’s ramrod stance and belligerent 
appearance and nature. However, the men of the 
wartime First Division boasted that Col. Puller 
had a false “steel chest,” apparently replacing the 
natural bone structure which had been hacked 
away by machette-swinging bandits in the Ba- 
nana Wars. A few claimed that he developed the 
chest from shouting commands above the noise 
of battle. 

“We don't need no frontline communications,” 
men under Puller bragged, “Chesty yells com- 
mands up and down the line. You can hear him 
for miles.” 


E lived with his men. There were no 
officers’ messes in Puller’s outfit and he 
fell in line with the privates, carrying his own mess 
gear. In combat, he rigidly refused comforts un- 
attainable for his men, and in training, he carried 
his own pack and bedding roll while marching at 
the head of his battalion 
The attitude is no pose. During a 28-day com- 
bat patrol through New Britain, he refused to 
allow native bearers to carry his pack which had 
been stripped to the barest essentials. Like the 
men, he adhered to a monotonous diet of “K” 


rations. He sacked in on the deck or on the bare 
floor of an abandoned native hut, refusing to 
allow the natives to make a mattress of banana 
leaves for him. 

While on a long patrol, he sent a runner back 
to division headquarters with information. The 
runner asked if there was anything he could get 
for the colonel, for delivery in the jungle on the 
first available plane hop. 

“Well, old man,” growled Chesty, “Get soap, 
tobacco and mail for the men.” 

Chesty loves a fight. 

After Guadalcanal, where his outfit had turned 
in a sensational performance, he was rushed back 
to the States to lecture before officers and men 
of the three services. Although it was a necessary 
task and an honorable assignment, Chesty fretted 
until he was returned to the field. He promptly 
dispatched a letter to the Commandant which con- 
tained this true and typical “Pullerism”: 

“It is respectfully requested that my present 
assignment to a combat unit be extended until 
the downfall of the Japanese government.” 

Although there may be sharper disciplinarians 
in the Corps, Col. Puller demands and receives 
absolute obedience to orders. No “Gung Ho” ad- 
vocate, his units have a chain of command and 
the colonel insists that every link in the chain 
be strong. 














The colonel’s 
battle exploits have 
made him a 
legend in the Corps 














CHESTY PULLER (cont.) 
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This picture was taken in 1926, two years after Chesty had won his spurs 
in Haiti as an enlisted man and had been commissioned a second lieutenant 


The officer or enlisted man who violated s« 
curity regulations in a combat area was certain 
to regret it. Although generally soft-spoken, ex- 
cept when roaring commands in the line, the 
colonel can cut loose a verbal blast that is said 
to peel the bark off hickory trees 

A lieutenant on Guadalcanal who had come up 
from the ranks was reprimanded for violating 
blackout regulations. “Hell.” he grumbled, “I 
was a good sergeant and now I'm told I'm a lousy 
lieutenant.” 

The colonel heard the muttering and cut loose 


a parting blast “Lieutenant So-and-So,” he 
roared, “you never were a good sergeant!” 
But these outbursts are rare The colonel 


usually refers to everyone as “old man” and 
growls his words in a Virginia drawl. 


IS attention to his men goes beyond the 
boundarjes of his unit area. Every man 
who went to the brig from his command was 
brought back before the colonel. The offender was 
told that the unit needed him, now that he had 
paid for corking off. Few went back to the brig. 
Puller spent available time in the hospitals 
during combat, seeking out his men. All wounded 
men of the Ist Battalion received a personal 
letter from the CO which brought them cheer in 
those dark days. A typical letter in the scrap- 
book of one veteran contains the following: 

“The officers and men of the Ist Battalion, 
Seventh Marines, recall with pride the part that 
you played in our success against the enemy until 
you received your injury in action. 

“They employ this medium to express their 
appreciation for the part you played while you 
were here, wish for you a speedy recovery and 
hope that when you return to further action, it 
will be with the same outfit 

“They further assure you that until you return 
and thereafter until the enemy is destroyed, they 
will continue to fight with ever increasing vigor 
and determination .. .” 

Col. Puller was wounded seven times by 
shrapnel in one engagement on Guadalcanal, and 
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the incident resulted in one 
of the most famous “Puller- 
isms.” 

Sergeant Leopold Jupiter, 
a Marine Combat Corre- 
spondent, wrote this vivid 
account from the spot: 

“On Guadalcanal where 
heroes are made, I have found 
a man whom many call ‘the 
perfect soldier.’ 

“I picture my perfect sol- 
dier to be an inspiring leader 
of men, a fighting fool, a kind 
and tolerant officer, and 
above all, a fearless war- 
rior. 

“My attention became fo- 
cused on Colonel Puller while 
he was commanding a sharp 
engagement with the Japa- 
nese that began on the after- 
noon of November 8. He 
was wounded seven times by 
shrapnel early in the fight. 
At dusk, when the dead and 
wounded were being removed, 
a doctor pinned a casualty 
tag on the colonel and sug- 
gested that he be evacuated. 

“The colonel straightened 
up from his foxhole, revealing 
blood-soaked bandages on his 
arm, leg and foot, and in his 
deep Virginia drawl shouted: 
‘Evacuate me, hell! Take 
that tag and label a bottle 
with it. I will remain in 
command!’ 

“As eager eyes watched him 
with growing admiration, he 
remained at the head of his 
men throughout the night, ly- 
ing within 300 yards of the 
enemy.” 


Chesty’s four Navy 


Marine Corps record 


Col. Puller submitted to evacuation only after 
his wounded leg had stiffened and he found him- 
self unable to keep up with his men. 

“It takes a lifetime to become a good officer,” 
Col. Puller has said. 

The key lies in his concept of a “good” officer, 
which he expounded continuously to the unit 
leaders of his command and which he practiced 
in combat. 

“Be a model of valor by example and precept,” 
is his motto. And it has brought him four Navy 
Crosses, a record in the Corps, and an enviable 
reputation as an outstanding field officer. END 
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The new long-range 





to keep all Marines in shape for the FMF 


INCE the end of the war the Marine Corps 

has lacked a good comprehensive training 

program to perpetuate its long standing 
policy of keeping every officer and man qualified 
for duty with the Fleet Marine Force. Letter 
of Instruction No. 1544 recognizes this fact and 
sets up a long range program which affords a 
maximum amount of instruction for all units 
regardless of their primary duties. 

The objective of all Marine training is to de- 
velope pride and_ self-confidence, discipline, 
physical fitness, technical proficiency, initiative, 
adaptability to the varied conditions in the field, 
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leadership, teamwork, and tactical proficiency 
in the individual and unit. This policy before 
the war provided the Corps with many of its 
“mustang” company commanders and _ skilled 
NCOs during World War II. 

Because of the necessary stress laid on their 
primary duties, certain organizations in the Ma- 
rine Corps are required to conduct training only 
on a limited number of subjects. But an accurate 
check of all training will be kept as to the actual 
number of hours spent in each subject, and 
entered in the record book in lieu of the standard 
“satisfactory,” formerly used to denote instruc- 
tions of any length and intensity. Upon transfer 
to a new station a commanding officer will be 
able to see at a glance just what a man may be 
expected to be proficient in, and what he will 
need to be instructed in 

All commanding officers are responsible that 





































Privates and PFCs of their respective commands 
posses a familiarity with and a knowledge of the 
subjects listed herewith: 


1. (a) Drill for foot troops 
(b) Military Courtesy and Discipline 
(c) Military Sanitation and Personal 
Hygiene 
(d) First Aid 
(e) The Pack 
(f) Clothing and Equipment 
(g) Interior Guard Duty 
(h) U. S. Rifle, Cal. .30M1 
(i) U. S. Carbine Cal. .30M1 and MIAI1 





(j) Browning Automatic Rifle, Cal. 
.30M1918A2 

(k) Hand and Rifle Grenades 

(1) Defense against Chemical Attack 

(m) Elementary Map and Aerial Photo- 
graph Reading 

(n) Shelter Tents 

(o) Scouting and Patrolling 

(p) Individual Protection 

(q) Combat Signals 

(r) Tactics of the Fire Team 


2. Corporals and sergeants should possess a 
familiarity with and knowledge of the above 
subjects to such a degree as will enable them 
to give instruction thereon, and in addition there- 
to, a knowledge of the following: 


(a) Technique of Instruction 
(b) Tactics of the Rifle Squad and Platoon 








training program is designed 


(c) Interior Guard Duty 
(d) Leadership 
(e) Scouting and Patrolling 


3. Staff, technical and master sergeants should 
possess a familiarity with and knowledge of those 
subjects listed in paragraphs 1 and 2 above, to 
such a degree as will enable them to give instruc- 
tion thereon, and in addition thereto, a knowledge 
of the following: 


(a) Tactics of the Rifle Company 

(b) Parades, Reviews and Ceremonies 

(c) Military Functions in Domestic Dis- 
turbance 


Staff headquarters, supply establishments and 





aviation units and stations will undergo instruc- 
tions in all subjects except the following: 1-(h), 
(i), Gj), (kK), (m), (0), (qa), (@; 2-(b), Ce); 
3-(a). 

Ships detachments will carry out the complete 
routine insofar as the ship’s training schedule 
will allow. 

The training routine will apply to permanent 
personnel only of recruit depots and _ service 
schools, insofar as practicable. Reserve activities 
are covered by separate instructions, and no for- 
mal training is required by recruiting establish- 
ments. 

The complete training provisions will apply to 
all other activities. END 





































by Corp. William Milhon 


Leatherneck Stoff Writer 


T. PAUL’S Winter Carnival is a snow- 

Q botna Mardi Gras. Since 1886, the 

Northwest has converged on St. Paul, 
Minnesota, around January 30 for ten days 
of dancing, parades, sports, and holiday 
horseplay. Marines go for that stuff even 
at ten below zero. 

There are always trim drum majorettes, 
flirting with Marines and pneumonia at 
the same time; and ‘‘fire princesses’’ from 
all points. A fire princess is any candi- 
date for the title of ‘Fire Queen’’—and 
the job consists of looking beautiful in 
spite of icicles 

St. Paul has invented a legend as an 
excuse for the Winter Carnival. Briefly: 
Boreas, keeper of the North wind, selected 
St. Paul as his promised land. This was 
necessary because the citizens and mer- 
chants of St. Paul thought up the idea in 
the first place: Boreas came to the area, 
liked the seven gently sloping hills, and 
started looking for a Snow Queen. He 
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The winner of the grand award was, of course, the float with 


the most Fire Princesses, but the Marines won a gold cup too 


found one (he finds a new one every year) 
and settled down to rule the area. But 
his brothers, particularly Vulcan the Fire 
King, got jealous. So, after nine days of 
catch-as-catch-can whoop-te-doo, Vulcan 
lowers the boom on Boreas, and tells 
everyone to get back to work. 

All this is done with schmaltz. One 
can't turn around without bumping into 
a costume or a brass band. The bands- 
men have trouble keeping their instruments 
from freezing. Said one human icicle: ‘I 
thought my French Horn was froze.” 
Replied human snow job #2: “My French 
Horn thawed; I was froze.”’ 

The Marine Corps has taken part in the 
festive riot for several years. This year 
was the topper. General Clifton B. Cates, 
Commandant, was asked to officiate as 
Honorary Grand Marshall of the affair. 

A Marine Air Detachment led the big 
parade, and the Marines’ float—a huge 
replica of a white cap and cover, guarded 
by two rigidly alert (maybe frozen) Marines 
in dress blues and a third dressed in 18th 


Century uniform—won a gold cup. 


PHOTOS BY ST. PAUL 
DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 





But the biggest prize won by the Marines 
was duty as escorts for 60 of the lovely 
fire princesses. 

For nine days there was a furious round 
of skiing, skating, hockey, and much in- 
taking of liquids to ward off colds and 
pneumonia. 

On February 9th, Old Vulcan the Fire 
King, brushed icicles from his beard, got 
his boys together and assaulted the Palace 
of Boreas, with the usual result. This is 
symbolic of the end of winter. The tem- 
perature was ten below zero. At last 
reports, St. Paul was still shivering after 
the gayest Winter Carnival of the nation. 


Marines and snow land at ten below zero 


in the annual St. Paul assault 
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this float carries T/Sgt. James ro Harris in 
the 1776 uniform and S/Sgts. Clyde D. Barr, John W. Cutright 
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Hashmarked Marines of the Minneapolis DHRS flank the dais while old got a break later—they escorted the Princesses for the remainder 
Vulcan, the Fire King, buzzes around the Fire Princesses, but -the men of the 10 day catch-as-catch-can riot of sports, dancing, whoop-to-doo 
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A Sioux City Sue gets carried away with 
the Twin-Cities’ festivities. St. Paul's 
carnival beats New Orleans to the punch 





LL I wanted was a fair leather belt and a 
A pair of dress shoes. I figured I had a right 
to both since I turned my belt into the 
Quartermaster just before I went overseas and I 
hadn't had a new pair of dress shoes for 15 
months 
It's true I wore the dress shoes while taking 
a shower out of my helmet, but that wasn't until 


I had been on the rock for six months. A guy 
starts doing a lot of things which might be con 
sidered unconventional after six months on one 
of those island paradises. The shoes had holes in 
them by then anyway 

When we went through the Quartermaster on 
the West Coast I didn’t bother asking for a belt 
I figured they're uncomfortable and if they dort't 
give me one they can’t expect me to wear one 
That's what I figured but we all make mistakes 

I asked for shoes. When we came to the coun 
ter where they had shoe boxes stacked up to the 
ceiling I thought to myself, it will be good to 
get into a pair of those dressy, comfortable things 
again. 

“One pair, size 12D," I said brightly to the 
guy who was frowning over my requisition slip 
It might have been the fact that his jaw sort of 
hung down on his chest or that he didn’t have 
any forehead that you could notice, but somehow 
he didn’t strike me as the bright type. 

He looked up from the slip, grunted threaten- 
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ingly at me, then dropped his bleary eyes down 
to the slip again. 

I thought maybe he was having trouble reading 
it so to be helpful I repeated smilingly, “One 
pair, 12D.” 

“One pair of what?” he fairly shouted in my 
face 

“One pair of dress shoes,”’ I shouted right back, 
meekly 

My apparent fearlessness didn't make a dent 
in him. 

“We ain't got no dress shoes, knucklehead,” 
he scowled 

“That gives us something in common,” I jested. 

It's best to keep your sense of humor in these 
situations. The genius boy didn’t seem to see 
the point though because he just growled and 
asked, “Ya want field shoes?” 

“No, I have a pair of them,” I confessed. “I 
expect to go on liberty now that I'm back in the 
States and field shoes aren't very snappy.” 

He didn't like anything that required thought 
so he decided to get rid of me. 

“Look chum,” he wheedled, “we ain't got no 
dress shoes, see. We ain't givin’ what we ain't 
got, see. So don't stand there beatin’ yer chops 
at me. Move out, move out. That’s all I can 
tell ya.” 

I took one more look at that sagging jaw and 
realized that my plight was hopeless. As I turned 


to “move out” there was a loud crash and the 
sound of falling boxes. I looked back and there 
was my intelligent looking comrade sprawled out 
on the deck buried under a pile of—you guessed 
it, pal—dress shoes. 

The next night I went into town and laid out 
seven and a half bucks for a pair of shoes. They 
weren't worth it because by the time I came back 
from furlough they had holes in them. 

I was assigned to an East Coast base this time. 
Full of new found hope the second day I was 
there, I strolled innocently into the Quartermas- 
ter. As usual there was a guy behind a long 
wooden counter and as usual he didn’t look very 
bright. Anyway, I thought I'd try. You get so 
you'll try anything. 

“I need a pair of dress shoes and a fair leather 
belt,” I began. 

“What's ya name?” he inquired immediately. 

“Sergeant Don Moran,” I replied in a majestic 
tone. 

“When d'ya get. in?” he asked. 

“Just yesterday. They tell me you have to wear 
a belt on liberty and—” 

“If ya just got in yestid’y we ain’t got yer 
record book yet,” he interrupted. “If we ain't 
got yer record book we can’t do nuttin’ for ya. 
And that’s that.” 

I saw what was coming but I said, “How am I 
supposed to go on liberty? I turned my belt in 
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before I went overseas and I haven't been issued 
one since I came back.” 

He thought that one over for a few seconds 
but he couldn't figure it out, so he said, “Tell ya 
what bud. Come back tumarah. We might have 
yer book then.” 

“O.K.,” I agreed, realizing the futility of any 
further effort. 

The next day I went back. There was a big 
sign on the door that hadn't been there the first 
time. It said, “Keep Out! Closed For Inventory.” 

This I had to see, so I walked in. The door 
just closed when my friend turned and yelled, 
“Wha-sa matter, Mac, can't ya read the sign?” 

“Yeah,” I said, “but you told me to come back 
today to see about a belt and shoes.” 

“Can't do nuttin’ for ya fer t’ree days. We're 
closed for inventory,” he said with an air of 
finality. 

I was disappointed but not discouraged. Three 
days later my name came up on a transfer list. 
I had four hours in which to act so I rushed over 
to the Quartermaster. The place was open. I 
flew through the door and there was this same 
guy sitting there holding a spitball on the end 
of a pencil with his forefinger. He glanced at 
me, fired the spitball at the wall, watched it smack 
against it and began to grin. Then he turned his 
full attention to.me and said, “Whatcha want, 
Moar 


“A belt and a pair of shoes,” I said. It was 
getting to be a habit with me. 

“What's yer name?” 

I told him again and he looked over a list. 

“Yer on a transfer to annudder outfit,” he 
informed me. 

So he really can read, I thought. Up until then 
I had had my doubts and was staking my hopes 
on them. 

“Yeh,” I said, “I'm on a transfer list but I'm 
still in this outfit until tomorrow. Can't you give 
me those things now?” 

“All I can tell ya is yer on a transfer iist and 
I can't issue nuttin’ to a guy on a transfer list,” 
he said. “Why don't yer try the Main Quarter- 
master? They should take care of ya.” 

This time I was a little bit dejected but I de- 
cided to try the Main Quartermaster anyway. 

I had to walk about two and a half miles to 
get there. I started to walk into the office but 
a head popped up from behind a crate and started 
mouthing off. 

“Where do you think you're going?” it asked. 

A stupid question obviously but the hat on 
top of the head had a bar on it so instead of 
telling the truth I said, “Into the office, Sir.” 

“You can’t go into the office. Go outside and 
stand by the window. The sergeant will talk to 
you through the window.” 

This was getting more ridiculous «very min: 


The ways of the QM 


remain a mystery 


especially to the 


peons who need new 


issue such as belts or... 





pair of 


shoes 


by James F. McAvey 
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PAIR OF SHOES (cont.) 


By the time Sgt. Moran got 


the 12D dress shoes, he’d worn 


holes through his boondockers 
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but orders are orders and I was determined to get 
those shoes so I went out to the window. 

The sergeant came over slowly. He looked 
tired but I was convinced he hadn’t been over- 
working. He looked at me sleepily, yawned and 
said, “What y’all want, boy?” 

“A pair of dress shoes,” I said. 

“What outfit y’all with, man?” he asked. 

I explained the situation. He wrinkled his fore- 
head, yawned a couple of times and said, “Y'all 
have to wait "til youh git to thet theah new out- 
fit. They have theah own Quatah Mastah.” 

I started to protest but he yawned again, 
turned and shuffled back to his chay-yeh. I left 
and walked two and a half miles back. 

When I joined the next outfit I found out they 
weren't kiddin’ when they said it was a new outfit. 
It had just come on the base. I went over to the 
Quartermaster and made my usual plea. They 
told me they wouldn’t have anything set up for 
at least three weeks so don’t bother them. I 
didn't. Why bother people when you can always 
go around barefooted. 

First chance I got I told my new sergeant 
major my troubles. He said to try for a special 
issue at the Main Quartermaster. When I told 
him I had tried that he said he would get the 
slip signed by the colonel this time and then 
everything would be fine. 

I didn’t really believe it but as I said, you 
get so you'll try anything, and not only once. 
So he got the slip signed by the colonel and I 
hiked the two and a half miles again. This time 
I didn’t even try to get into the office. [I'll bet 
that guy with the bar was lonesome for someone 
to yell at. 


I WALKED up to the window and “Sleepy” 

came yawning over. He was really tired this 

time because he didn’t even make an effort to 

talk. He just stood there calling on his reserve 
energy to hold him up. 

I handed him the slip which he held laboriously 
in front of his eyes for a few seconds before 
handing it right back to me. 

“Cain’t help y'all,” he drawled. “Y'all have 
to wait foah youh own Quatah Mastah to open.” 

“O.K., O.K.,” I sputtered. “I know when I’ve 
had enough. I don’t want any shoes, see. Yeah, 
and I don’t want a belt either. I wouldn't take 
‘em if you tried to force ’em on me, see. I just 
don't want the damn things anymore.” 

I was plenty mad and probably didn’t know 
what I was saying but “Sleepy” was unconcerned. 
He let me ramble on till I finished; then he went 
back and stretched out again. 

When I cooled off a bright idea struck me. 
They were using one of the barracks for a Separa- 
tion Center. They only needed one because they 
were just letting the men out in dribbles. I 
thought I might be able to buy the things I needed 
from one of the near-civilians. What did I care 
if they were slightly used. At least my troubles 
would be over for a while. 

I walked the mile and a half to the Separation 
Center and there the first happly looking char- 
acters I had seen on the base were running all 
over the place. I went into the barracks and 
stopped the first guy who looked like he could 
stop giggling long enough to sell me some shoes. 

“Say, pal,” I began, “do you know anyone 
around here who would want to sell a pair of 
12D dress shoes and a fair leather belt?” 

“Sell, hell,” he said, “I'll give you both those 
little items. I have three pairs of shoes any- 
way. Used to work in the Quartermaster. Any- 
thing for you boys in the service,” he jibed. 

“Hmmm .. .” I said sourly. 

He was as good as his word though and 
wouldn't take a cent from me. The world is full 
of surprises. 

Well, I have my dress shoes and a belt but in 
the process of getting them I wore holes in my 
field shoes, so tomorrow I'm going over to the 
Quartermaster for some new field shoes. 

It sure is a great system. END 
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BELLEAU WOOD 


HE hot rays of a brilliant summer sun lay heavily 

on the glowing wheat fields. 

pies patched and specked the field like blood 
spattered on a yellow quilt. Here the German Army 
had met the cool, deadly rifle and machine gum fire 
of battle-green Americans. The drive on Paris had 
been stopped dead. It was June 6, 1918. 

Across the field, Marines shielded their eyes, trying 
to identify the activities of the Boche who had hastily 
consolidated his positions in the Bois de Belleau. 

It wasn’t a large wood, scarcely more than:a mile 
in length from North to South, and about three fifths 
of a mile deep. The terrain within was rough, high 
and rocky, and the stand of timber had become so 
dense that vision was limited to 20 feet. 

Division Headquarters had ordered the Marine 
Brigade to launch an attack shortly before five that 
evening. Watches were synchronized. Berry's and 
Holcomb’s battalions were in the first wave. Colonel 
Catlin passed along the line telling his boys to “Give 
‘em Hell.” The Marines were displeased with de- 
fensive action and were anticipating their first attack. 
A brief artillery preparation ended exactly at five, 
and the entire line leaped forward. 

As the Marines began the 400 yard charge German 
machine guns opened up cutting great holes in the 
line. Major Berry was hit in the arm, but continued 
forward with a blood stained sleeve. One end of 
the line wavered slightly until goaded on by an un- 
known sergeant who shouted; “Come on, do you want 
to live forever?” 

The companies advanced in four skirmish lines 15 
to 20 yards apart, and though men fell on all sides, 
the waves ran forward. Col. Catlin, observing the 
advance from a slight rise, was struck in the chest 
by a sniper’s bullet which paralyzed him. 
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When Major Sibley’s third battalion reached the 
wood they found greater numbers of the enemy than 
they had expected. German machine guns were 
everywhere; in the trees, behind every pile of rocks, 
in every clump of bushes, in every ravine. The 
Marines charged each nest in small groups or singly, 
fighting fiercely with rifles, bayonets, pistols and gren- 
ades. It was strictly a man-to-man battle with gun 
crews being caught from behind and ripped by 
gleaming bayonets. 

A report received at headquarters at 6:45 stated the 
lower end of the wood had been practically silenced 
of enemy machine gun fire. By 7:30 many of the 
Germans, seeing the no quarter tactics of the Marines 
in action, had begun to surrender. 

The fighting continued long after nightfall, but 
by nine o'clock Sibley’s battalion had reached its 
objective, the outskirts of Bouresches, and had cleared 
more than a mile of the woods. 

Major Holcomb’s battalion, through misinterpreted 
orders, also swung toward Bouresches and as it 
advanced toward the town which held 300 to 400 
Germans, a heavy fire cut down half of the remaining 
battalion. The Marines charged forward and Lieu- 
tenant Robertson took Bouresches with 20 men. They 
were reinforced by Captain Zane’s company and 
started mopping up. 

When the reserve battalion at Lucy received a call 
from the Marines at Bouresches, Lieutenant Moore and 
Sergeant Major Quick took volunteers and delivered 
a truckload of ammunition through heavy machine 
gun fire. The extra ammunition enabled the men 
to clear the town of all Germans by 11 o'clock. 

The battle for Belleau Wood continued until July 
Ist, but the attack of June 6th, was the most terrifying 
the Germans had suffered from any troops. END 
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HONORABLE SERVICE LAPEL 
BUTTONS 


Navy and Marine Corps personnel still 
on active duty have been given permission 
to wear the Honorable Service Lapel But- 
ton on civilian clothing. 

This button is not solely a discharge 
button. but represents honorable service 
between September 9. 1939. and December 
31. 1946. Every man eligible for the 
Victory medal is entitled to the Honorable 
Service Button. 

lhe Honorable Discharge button is still 
‘<csued to Navy and Marine Corps personnel 
upon discharge and is an altogether dif- 


ferent button. 





9 ENLISTED PRIZE ESSAY 2) 


Figen personnel of the Navy, Marine Corps, 

4 i Coast Guard on active duty may win from 
3500 to $700 by entering the Naval Institute 

listed Prize Essay Contest for 1948. Closing 
ijate for the contest is August 15, and all en- 

-S must be in on or before that date. 

he writer of the best essay on any naval 
subject will be awarded a gold medal and life 
membership in the Naval Institute as well as the 
cash prize. The winning essay will be published 
in the magazine Naval Institute Proceedings. 
These rules govern the competition: 
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Essays should be limited to 8000 words. 

2. Essays should be received by the secretary- 
treasurer on or before August 1, 1948. 

5. Essays must be sent in a sealed envelope 
irked "Enlisted Prize Essay Contest." The name 
of the author should not appear on the essay but 
each essay must have a title and should be ac- 
companied by a separate sealed envelope bearing 
the title and containing the name of the author. 
This envelope will not be opened until the 
wards have been made. 

4. The awards will be made by the Board of 

ontrol, voting by ballot and without knowledge 
of names of authors. 

9. Presentation of the awards will be made as 
Soon as possible after the September meeting of 
e board. 

6. All essays must be typewritten, double- 
Spaced, on 8%" by 11" paper, and must be sub- 
mitted in triplicate, each copy complete. 

7. Essays awarded the "Prize," "Honorable 
Mention" or "Special Award," are to be published 
in Naval Institute Proceedings. Other entries of merit 
may be published at the discretion of the board 
and paid for at the standard rates. 
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OFFICERS’ DISCHARGE 
CERTIFICATES 


Certificates of Discharge. identical in 
appearance with those issued to enlisted 
men, will be issued to officers upon termi 
nation of service instead of the certificate 
now given them 


In addition to the Honorable Discharge 
Certificate there Dis 


charge Certificate and Spee ial Discharge 


will be a General 


for use under various circumstances of 
separation. 

The new certificates will be uriform for 
all branches of service and have resulted 


from the recommendations of a point com- 
the 


and 


from 
Marines 


Officers relieved from 


mittee on officers separations 
Army Navy. Air Fores 
Coast Guard. ictive 
duty. but still holding commissions in the 
reserve components will continue to receive 


the This 


plan is not retroactive 


of service, 
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standard certificate 
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UNIFORM CHANGES 


The design of the enlisted 
men’s overcoat has been 
changed by Letter of Instruc- 
tion 1538 by the authorization 
of two pleats in the back 
to take up excess material 
around the waist. 

These pleats are to be side 
pleats, placed under the half 
belt; the exposed edge of the 
pleat to be faced outboard, 
one half inch from-and par- 
allel to the side seams. Pleats 
should be pressed and 
stitched, the half belt may be 
shortened for neat appear- 
ance and overcoats without 
the half belt may have them 
added. 
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FREE FLIGHTS FOR HONOR /AEDAL MEN 


American War ar¢ bein 
passes to ride on military p 
cordance with a ¢ 
of Defense James Forrestal 

The privilege of traveling on govern- 
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HE new style Marine Corps 
Reserve lapel button is 

now being distributed to all 
members of the Reserve on 
the rolls of an organized 
unit or district head- 
quarters. 

Designed in the 
the Corps emblem, the but- 
tons resemble the gilt col- 
lar ornament and carry the 
letters USMCR. They will be 
issued without cost. Women 
Reservists will receive the 
pin rather than the button. 

Reserve emblems are to be 
worn only on civilian dress 
and if lost, a replacement 
will be made only upon re- 
ceipt of a sworn statement 
to that effect. 


RESERVE LAPEL BUTTON 
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AMMUNITION ALLOWANCES 


WITH annual weapons requali- 


fication now in full swing, the 

following ammunition allowan 

' and target scoring. procedures 
now in effect: 


ces 
° are 
aliowance for th 
M-1 rifle is 200 rounds for eine 
fication and requalification. Pistol 
caliber .45 ammunition is also 200 
rounds. The five-ring E-SA target 
's substituted for the four-ring E-SA 
target. All hits on SA target or 
E target outside the five ring will 
be Scored as four's. The new 
minimum scores for carbine expert 


—" and carbine sharpshooter, 
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by Corp. Paul W. Hicks, Jr. 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


URING the Spanish American War the U. S. 
warship Panther landed a Marine detach- 
ment at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, to do 

battle with the Spaniards and the mosquitoes en- 
trenched in the arid, rolling hills surrounding the 
bay. They were the first American troops to set foot 
in Cuba. That was in 1898. Today, in 1948, Marines 
are still here. There are no warlike Spaniards to 
harass them, but the mosquitoes remain. 

In the 40-odd years of its existence, the Marine 
Corps base at Guantanamo Bay, one of the oldest 
foreign posts of the Corps, has seen many changes. 
Should one of the olden-time Marines who drove out 
the Spanish, return to Guantanamo now he 
wouldn't recognize the place. True, the brown hills 
are still there, and the bugs, but the site of the 
Marine barracks is far from the original location on 
Fisherman's Point at the outer reaches of the bay. 
They are presently situated deeper inshore from 
the channel, on a bluff overlooking the inner har- 
bor, and the buildings themselves bear no resem- 
blance to the single, old structure that preceeded 
them 

Guantanamo Bay is located on the south coast of 
40 miles east of Santiago. Cargo 


Cuba, about 









the naval base. 
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Historic Gitmo Bay provides a placid background for this photo of 
Marineside, partially obscured, 


uuba 


destined for the interior must pass through the 
harbor to reach the upper bay, where the ports of 
entry of Caimanera-Deseo and Boqueron are lo- 
cated. Both ports are at termini of railroads 
which, leading into the interior, perform major 
functions for the naval base at Guantanamo, trans- 
porting workers to and from Guantanamo City, 
20 kilometers away. Roads in that area are diffi- 
cult of passage; they are no more than long mud 
puddles when it rains. The bay itself is suitable 
shelter for a great number of ships, including the 
biggest in our present-day Navy. 

The original site of the base, officially established 
in 1903, was on the west side of the entrance to the 
bay, near what is now called Leeward Point. In 1913, 
the present site on the eastern shores of the bay was 
surveyed and occupied, and since that time has been 
developed into one of the most important U. S. in- 
stallations in the Caribbean area. A sign over the 
NATS hangar here says ‘“‘Welcome to Guantanamo 
Bay, the Crossroads of the Caribbean.” 

The ,shoreline at the base is characterized by a 
series of peninsulas, which accounts for the many 
“points” in titles of various locations. Fisherman’s 
Point, where the Marines first landed, and where 





is on the right 


Marines carefully conduct the daily ‘ 
leaving the base pier for their homes in Gitmo and Caimanera 
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they lived until 1940, is one of the largest of these, 
just inshore from the channel leading to open sea. 
The terrain of the entire base is rugged, being almost 
entirely composed of hills ranging from easy slopes 
to full-fledged mountains. There is virtually no level 
ground on the Eastern side of the bay, with the 
exception of some salt flats, which, although part of 
the base, are situated deep inland behind the main 
installation. 

The development of the Marine base, from the 
first crude camp of Spanish American War days to 
the modern, comfortable, complete establishment of 
today, has resulted in one of the richest historical 
posts of the Corps. At one point in its history any 
man who hadn’t pulled some duty at Guantanamo 
Bay, either as permanent station, or for training 
aboard ship or ashore, hadn’t really earned the title 
Marine. 

Much of the lore of Guantanamo is admittedly 
legendary, but a great part of it is factual, too. The 
legendary includes tales of the great explorer, 


PHOTOS BY SGT. GEORGE E. DICK 
OFFICIAL MARINE CORPS PHOTOGRAPHER 
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PFCs Harold Wagner, of Maryville, Mo., and George Lee, of Columbia, fought in Cuba during the war against’ Spain. The cannon and plaque 
S. C., inspect the impressive memorial dedicated to the Marines who stand near Fisherman's Point, site of the first U. S. landing in Cuba 
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Horseback riding, on patrol and for relaxation, affords an Five Marines of the Guantanamo Detachment leave the base chapel 
excellent opportunity to cool off in the refreshing sea air after religious services, which are held regularly for all faiths 
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First Lieutenant O. L. Ely, Jr., of Boston, Mass., 


A cool, modern barracks, with swimming pool and a super 


Christopher Columbus, and later, pirates who sup- 
posedly holed up there during the hectic days of 
the Spanish Main. The factual history of the 
Marines in Guantanamo began on a hot day in June, 
1898, only shortly after Uncle Sam had declared 
war on Spain. 

At the beginning of that short and decisive con- 
flict Guantanamo Bay and the adjacent valley were 
in the hands of Spanish troops. The surrounding 
mountaing were thick with bands of Cuban patriots 
determined to throw off the yoke of Spain. While the 
American Admiral Sampson was blockading Santi- 
ago he detached the warships, Marblehead, and the 
Yankee, and the auxiliary St. Louis, to secure 
Guantanamo Bay. A Spanish gunboat was chased 
into the inner reaches of the harbor, and a small 
village and enemy blockhouse on Fisherman’s Point 
were shelled and destroyed. The next day the U.S.S. 
Panther nosed into the bay and a regiment of 
Marines from Key West, under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert W. Huntington, USMC, 
disembarked and set up camp on the point. 

At first the going was rough, with the tropical heat 
and the mosquitoes providing the most intense 
opposition. But soon the Spaniards began sporadic 
attacks from the heavy underbrush. On the after- 
noon of the second day the detachment suffered its 
first casualties when two men were ambushed and 
killed while on outpost patrol near the camp. Two 
days later the Marines attacked a strong enemy 
position on McCalla Hill, at the base of the point, 
and routed the Spaniards in a pitched battle. Al- 
though the number of men in action at the time 
would seem paltry compared to today’s infantry 
contests, heavy casualties were suffered by both 
the Marines and the Cuban patriots who fought with 
them. Today a plaque commemorating that historic 
battle stands on the spot which is now a part of the 
Naval Air Station. ‘ 

The early end of hostilities in Cuba did not divert 
American attention from the strategic position of 
Guantanamo Bay. Negotiations were undertaken 
to provide a permanent site for a Navy base, and in 
1903 the U. S. Naval Station, Guantanamo Bay, was 
officially established. Ten years later it was moved 
across the bay, and since that time has been rapidly 
expanding to keep pace with the increasing power 
of the American fleet. 

Down through the years Guantanamo has been 
the site of continuous Marine activity. In addition 
to the local garrison, maintained without a break 
for 45 years, many other units have been stationed 
there during the 20's and 30's. 
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tees off as PFC 
Ralph Newsome awaits his shot. The course is open to all hands 
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sleek sailboats. 


On the eve of World War II it was realized that 
Cuba was inadequately defended and more urgent 
activity was the order of the day. One of the most 
important developments was the building of a 
Naval Air Station which resulted in the Marine 
detachment’s moving to a new location. Since their 
arrival in Cuba, early in the century, Marine 
forces had remained at Fisherman’s Point in a 
warehouse-like building built on pilings near the 
water. Just after the outbreak of war in Europe it 
was decided to establish the Naval Air Station sea- 
plane ramps and hangars on this spot, and the 
Marine detachment was given its present quarters. 

In moving, the Marine area was greatly enlarged. 
Troops had always been trained in Cuba, but now, 
in war, an unprecedented number of them would be 
put through their pre-combat paces here. The new 
site allowed for almost unlimited tent areas, large 
barracks and administrative buildings. Docking and 
storage facilities, and quarters for officers and en- 
listed men were constructed. Some of these have 
just recently been completed. 


HE first, and one of the most famous fighting 

forces trained in Cuba for action in the Sec- 
ond World War, was the First Division. Having 
been through the works in tent camp at New River, 
it arrived here in the spring of 1941. After a strenu- 
ous training period in the difficult climate, and 
among the bugs with which they were later to be- 
come more acquainted, the First Division pulled 
out for the States, and subsequently the South Pa- 
cific. The 4th, 9th, and 13th Defense Battalions 
followed them to Guantanamo, and it was the 13th 
which was assigned the task of defending Cuba 
against possible attack during most of the war. 
Late in March, 1944, when the danger of attack 
was practically nil, this too was pulled out and 
sent into the Pacific, leaving behind only a force 
sufficient to repel any surprise raids by surfaced 
subs. Since that time the detachment has remained 
only large enough to man the guard details and 
outposts vital to the base. 

At this writing the detachment in Cuba numbers 
some 200 men. They are divided into Guard and 
Headquarters companies. Headquarters includes the 
office force, motor transport, and the CP men who 
operate the switchboard which serves all the Marine 
installations. The Marine area is divided into several 
sites, including the, barracks area, the officers and 
married NCO quarters, the NCO club and living 
quarters, and the outposts. This outpost_duty is 





The Marine detachments’ private boathouse contains several 


These craft are available to all personnel 


probably the most interesting from an outsider’s 
point of view. 

Usually one small group remains at each outpost 
for a month or two at a time, and while there it is 
entirely self-sufficient. There are four outposts being 
manned at present, including magazine areas and 
the water works, 15 miles back into the hills. All but 
one has its own chow facilities, where the Marine 
cook reigns supreme. Outpost No. 1, or simply OP 1, 
is typical. A group of 10 or 12 men, under an NCO, 
are required to man it. 

Regularly, but not too frequently, inspecting 
parties from the base insure routine cleanliness 
and GI appearance, but otherwise the men at OP 1 
live in a small world of their own. Each outpost 
has its own stable, where horses and mules are kept 
ready for the lonely patrols on which they serve 
as the chief and only means of transportation. The 
cook makes a run to the base every two days or so, 
and brings back the mail with the chow. It is a 
good place to mull over the future, repent the past, 
or just sit back and let the world go by. It makes 
the lure of liberty and the slopshute all the more 
strongly felt when OP time is up. 

Back at the main base, Marine site No. 2, which 
includes two large barracks buildings, as well as a 
gym and rec hall, is an installation complete in 
every modern way. The Administration building 
dominates the scene, facing a carefully watered 
parade ground. Next to it are the sick bay, manned 
by a pharmacist’s mate, a PX, and an outdoor 
movie lyceum. Behind the barracks are the slop- 
shute and a restaurant. 

The restaurant is unique. It is a sprawling, one- 
story building, half wood, half screen, owned and 
operated by a group of energetic Chinese, from whom 
it derives its name, “The Chinks’.”” One of the Chi- 
nese owns the place, but nobody knows which one, 
because all these smiling Orientals tear around with 
the same close-mouthed energy. The place is undgr 
supervision of the Marine Corps in that the weekly 
inspecting parties include it on their schedules. 

Food is served at “The Chinks’” from 8 in the 
morning until 7:30 at night. It is convenient for men 
coming off watch too late for chow, who wish to 
drop in for a reasonably priced cup of coffee, or a 
bite to eat. At 5 P.M. “The Chinks’” opens its bar 
and until 7:30 serves the refreshment that goes to- 
ward making a sociable evening. Until recently 
“The Chinks’ ” served as the only slopshute for pri- 
vates and corporals. Officers and staff NCOs and 
sergeants had their clubs, but the privates had to 
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PFC Thomas E. Wooden, of Bowling Green, Ohio, selects a purse Privates J. B. Johnson, of Dunn, N. C., and Joe Bankowski, of 
for Stateside shipment at the Gitmo Marineside Post Exchange Philadelphia, Pa., fatten up Sunday dinner at the chicken farm 


slopchute help ease the burden of tropical heat and bugs 
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on price with the Cuban boatman who makes a daily trip across the bay 
Trenton, N. J., buy a huge stalk of bananas after reaching an agreement from Caimanera. The fruit is carefully inspected before it is sold 
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CUBA (cont.) 


Gitmo, focal point of both air transport and 
naval activity, is the “Crossroads of the Caribbean” 


share theirs, “The Chinks’,” with all hands. About 
a year ago the steps were taken to remedy that 
situation 

Construction of a huge pavilion, complete with 
brass-railed mahogany bar, was gotten underway in 
the Spring of 1946. Due to a material and labor 
shortage it was not completed until the past Memor- 
ial Day, when it was officially opened and dedicated. 
The pavilion is a spacious, half-open building, built 
of sturdy Cuban pine, with a finished cement deck 
excellent for dancing. It overlooks one of the many 
inlets from the bay, in a perfect spot to catch what- 
ever breezes are stirring. Men above corporal are 
admitted only upon invitation, and all hands agree 
that the pavilion is the most comfortable spot on 
the base to knock off a beer. Under the provisions 
of a standing base order, liquid refreshments are 
served only until 7:30 P.M., leaving you just 
enough time to catch the nightly movie. 

Much has been said about the weather in Cuba. 
It is not the best the sunny Caribbean can produce. 
The days are long and hot. The humidity, strangely 
enough, reaches its peak early in the morning, and 
gradually slackens during the day. The mornings are 
the breathless mornings of the tropics, windless and 
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Corporal Edward Fabiszowski, of Everson, Pa., and Sergeant Gilbert Simmons, of Pittsburgh, 


oppressive. Later in the day a breeze often picks up 
across the bay, and although the heat of the sun is 
intensified, the afternoons are usually more com- 
fortable. Toward evening it invariably looks as if it 
would rain, but seldom does. 

Usually by the time the outdoor movie begins in 
the evening the clouds have scattered, and a hesitant 
star or two blinks in the murky sky. During the 
rainy season, however, Guantanamo and its en- 
virons can go for days or even weeks without 
a glimpse of old Sol. It doesn’t rain all the time 
during this period but the damp air and soggy earth 
constantly make you feel that a shower is on the 
way, or that a downpour has just finished. When the 
rains are over Cuba bakes in the hot sun for many 
months. It is then that the hills assume their brown 
arid appearance. 


[TD ESPITE the oppressive weather, few nights 

in the barracks are actually uncomfortable. 

This is due to the design and position of the build- 
ings. The barracks are the ordinary double-decked, 
twin-winged type, spacious and well ventilated. 
The decks are of tile, and the windows are well 
screened and covered with shutters instead of glass. 
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sight in with a Spanish-American war field piece in front of the Ad building at Guantanamo Bay 


These shutters look like overgrown venetian blinds, 
and can be regulated to keep out the rain without 
losing any precious air. The combination of the 
tile, the ventilation, and electric fans make sleep 
more of a pleasure than a chore in this tropical 
climate. The oldtimers who lived at Fisherman's 
Point wouldn't believe it. 

A standing joke around the Marine side is that the 
base has gone to the dogs. Men stationed at Guan- 
tanamo, and visitors alike, agree to this. There are 
perhaps more dogs per capita than in any U. S. 
town. All sizes, shapes and colors wander through the 
barracks during the day, and sit outside the mess 
hall at chow time, looking their hungriest until some- 
body feeds them. 

Every year the Navy holds field day on the dogs 
at the base, but always seems to miss just one or 
two. Then somebody brings another pup over from 
Guantanamo City, and the parade is on again. 
Before long there are literally hundreds of Ambers, 
Mugs, Finnigans, Dukes, Princes, Princesses, Blac- 
kies, Brownies and Ladies, and their numerous furry 
offspring. Often the pups get more attention than 
the parents. No sooner is a litter, dropped than every- 
body wants one. Every dog lover in the barracks has 
at least one which he feeds, cleans and trains to 
answer a certain whistle. The arguments are heated 
as to whose dog eats more, runs faster, fights better, 
or is the greatest lover. 

The recreational facilities provided by the Navy 
on the base are many. They include a swimming 
pool, golf course, riding horses, movies, slopshute, 
gym and rec hall. When you tire of these you can go 
to Guantanamo City, or Caimanera. Guantanamo 
City—‘“‘Gitmo”’ as it is known to the brethren—is 
the more popular of the two. Gitmo is a two-hour 
trip across the bay, and through the woodlands and 
salt flats of Cuba on the far side. The jaunt is made 
partly by liberty launch, and partly by the ancient 
Guantanamo Railroad for 75 cents. The train from 
the pier into town is treacherous. This steam- 
driven museum piece will give your liver more of 
a workout in 30 minutes than could all Carter’s 
little liver pills in 30 days. 

At the end of the line is Guantanamo City, which 
is not a modern town, even by Cuban standards. It is 
so crowded that it is hard to imagine where everyone 
sleeps at night. People jam the streets and sidewalks, 
and even the houses seem to bulge with them. People 
lean out windows, and stand in doorways, using their 
voices and hands with equal vigor. At every step you 
are surrounded by hordes of youngsters, offering 
shoe shines, sandwiches, drinks, and guide service. 
The guide business is one of the best. Many of 
Gitmo’s younger generation find this an easy and 
profitable way to turn an honest dollar. They greet 
the liberty train in droves, pleading with the sailors 
and Marines: 

“Chico, Chico, you want a guide? . . . I show you 
all the sights, Chico. You want a good chow? You 
want a night club? . . . you want a girl friend? ... 
I show you, Chico.” 

“Chico” is the most popular word in Gitmo. It 
means friend. Everybody is ‘‘Chico.’’ The most sus- 
ceptible customers to the guide routine are the men 
who come ashore when the Fleet’s in. They are not 
so familiar with the town asare the base personnel, and 
often are separated from a small part of their bank- 
roll for “‘guide’’ services. But regular liberty parties 
from the base are not excepted. It is a mad scramble 
at the train station, and there a Marine on his first 
liberty in Gitmo begins to understand the attitude of 
the Cuban people toward him. Those thin, smiling, 
anxious youngsters who greet him are very fond of 
Marines. There is much honest respect and admira- 
tion in their eyes, but it is almost overshadowed by 
another, and very human, factor which can be too 
easily misunderstood—the handout. 

Always it is “Chico, gimme cigaret. Chico, gimme 
nickel. You want guide, Chico? Only one peso.” 

One nickel can be multiplied into a dollar or two 
in the twinkle of an eye. And when one cigaret is 
given away, the rest of the pack has as much chance 
for survival as a target at a rifle match. 

From the station it is but a short walk, in either 














Part of the routine at Gitmo is 


of two directions, to more absorbing ways of spend- 
ing one’s money. To the right, and across the tracks, 
is the “‘district.’’ This is dotted with strictly State- 
side names for its many bars, cafes, and other in- 
teresting places. 

There is “Sloppy Joe’s” and ‘“‘Dinty Moore’s,”’ 
and the ‘“‘Moonlight” and others like them, where 
you find little convention, and more of the warm, 
although temporary, friendship of the Cubans who 
work and live there. Pedro, of the “‘Balalaika”’ and 
Tony of “Dinty Moore’s” will buy you a drink if 
you are broke, and even offer you an American 
cigarette, chatting amiably all the while in excellent 
English. They will even be glad to translate that line 
you are heaving at a waitress or a taxi-dancer. The 
atmosphere here is relaxing, although a bit wild at 
times, and it hasn’t changed much since the ‘‘good 
old days” in Cuba, or the “good old days’’ in 
Shanghai, or the “good old days’’ anywhere else. 
Neither, for the most part, have the Marines, and 
nobody seems to mind. 

In the other direction from the station lies the 
main section of Gitmo. Here the streets are dusty in 
summer and muddy in rain, and were, at this writing, 
in the midst of receiving a somewhat dubious paving. 
The houses that closely line the streets are usually 
of a slate gray, sometimes of a white or pink-painted 
stucco. The streets in the center of town are over- 
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regular target 
this excellent range located in a valley, inland from the base 


On outpost duty the key man is a combination mail man and 
PFC Winfred Hibb prepares a meal for the oncoming watch 
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flowing with life, and business, and people, who take 
their time about noisily buying and selling. 

The main streets and market places are crowded 
with shops, stores and outdoor stands, where any- 
thing from saddles to soap can be found on sale. 
Late afternoons are the principle times for business. 
In the midst of this busy section of town is a large 
canteen, adequately staffed by gracious young Cuban 
girls, which is often the first, and sometimes the only, 
port of call for men from the American Naval Base. 
There are the Cuban equivalent of night clubs and 
cozy cabarets not far around the corner, but for the 
most part they are left to the Cubans. 


Y far the most interesting place is the center 
square. Here, in the very heart of this over- 
crowded little town, hundreds of men and women 
gather in the evenings to talk, listen, or just watch 
-others hurry by. At night the white shirts of the 
men, and the colorful dresses of women who are 
less numerous than the men, seem luminous in the 
velvety darkness. The steady hum of voices, 
broken occasionally by a shout, or a boisterous 
laugh, hangs over the square. Cubans love to talk 
and violently. A Cuban can be explaining love and 
appear on the verge of murdering his listener. 
The favorite topic for discussion in the square is 
politics. Cubans are characteristically confused 





Two men of the detachment find time for some extra chow and 
a cooling drink at the Chinese restaurant near the barracks 


The small cemetery near Cuzco Beach is a well-kept memorial 
to the men who died at Guantanamo during its historic past 


about politics and an individual may be at a loss as to 
just what party to support. But when he picks one he 
sticks to it as faithfully as one can in a dictatorship- 
ridden country like Cuba. No matter what their 
chances of expression at the polls may be, the dark- 
skinned people of Gitmo will talk long and loudly 
about the matter. Always their interest boils down 
to the one question: 

“‘When is it going to be better in Cuba?” 

One old man, tired of black markets and the other 
vicissitudes of his life, had his own ideas. He sat on 
the base of a beautiful statue in the center of the 
square and smiled behind his pipe until there was a 
quiet moment in the square. Then his aficient voice 
cracked the humid silence: 

“Ah, Chico, we will never have happiness with- 
out unity.” 

Finally comes the time, on your liberty, when you 
must quit the town with its drink-buying Tony’s and 
the fruitless talk of politics, and catch the ancient 
train. Rough as the ride is, you will probably sleep 
and try to forget the reveille that must come soon. 

Around you are mostly young men. But there are 
a few of the old timers, too, who rode these jiggling 
cars 10 perhaps 20 years ago. They will tell you 
that Gitmo was the same then and so was the train. 
And so will they be in 10 or 20 years hence. That's 
the way things are in Cuba. Not too good, and too 
bad, either, for Marines. END 
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The outline of a billfold is scratched around A metal rule, mounted on a cork pad, guides A three prong slitting punch produces evenly 
a cardboard pattern on a piece of calfskin the knife in cutting out the traced pattern spaced lacing holes, later enlarged by an awl 
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The author finishes a steerhide billfold. The 
frequently used tools are in the foreground 

















The basic tooling set may be used to create 
many attractive designs on the dampened hide 





This is the first in a series of articles 
which will present basic information and 
instruction on popular handicrafts now 
being sponsored by post and station 
hobbycraft shops under the Marine 
Corps Hobbycraft Shop Development 
Program. 

Suggestions for future subjects in this 
series are invited. Other Marines may 
be introduced to your favorite handi- 
craft through the pages of Leatherneck. 

Address your letters to Lieutenant 
Clifford McCollam, c/o Leatherneck 
magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Washington, 
D. C. 











by First Lieut. Clifford McCollam 
USMC 


"Tse close association of leather with the 
rich and colorful pageant of Marine Corps 
history is a familiar story. The Marines’ 
own leather, cordovan, had its beginning in the 
Middle Ages, when craftsmen of ancient Cordoba, 
Spain, produced this prized material from goat- 
skins and split horsehides, and gave to the world 
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A popular skin game for fun and profit 


changes a bull to a billfold in one’s 


spare time. It’s 


an easy, practical hobby 





A lacing needle pulls the thong strip through 
the holes to braid a ‘double layover'’ border 


a name for all leather workers — “cordwainers.” 

The increasing popularity of leathercraft as a 
modern hobby may be attributed to its combina- 
tion of unique qualities. Many Marines today 
are discovering this fascinating and profitable 
avocation through the facilities afforded by post 
and station hobbycraft shops. 

The current market prices for all types of 
leather are relatively high, ranging from thirty- 
five cents per square foot for lining sheep skin 
skive to two dollars per square foot for gold and 
silver kid skin and some of the reptile skins. The 
initial outlay for materials, however, is not costly. 
There is little waste in leathercraft since scrap and 
small trimmings may be used in future projects. 
The basic tools of the craft are few and in- 
expensive. 

From the very beginning, novice leathercrafts- 
men will find the articles they make can be at- 
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tractive and extremely useful. Of special appeal 
and importance to the Marine is the fact that 
his project is easily portable during its working 
stages. Lacing, stitching, and tooling of designs 


can be done in the craftsman’s own quarters,, 


enabling him to continue the project outside the 
hobbycraft shop. 
Career Marines, touching at ports of call in 


The completed lace is rolled with a rawhide 
mallet. The wallet is then polished with wax 


many foreign lands, will see a wide variety of 
strange and unfamiliar leathers. In some in- 
stances they may be able to purchase skins of 
comparative rareness at small prices. Experience 
in the grading and judgment of leather quality, 
and a technical know-how of its handling, will 
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determine how good a bargain the Marine makes 
with the wily native. 

Leather is a highly versatile material, and 
many tricky artifices may be practiced in its sale, 
but as in all reputable professions, the majority 
of leather dealers are honest and helpful indi- 
viduals. Beginners in leathercraft will find them- 
selves asking many technical questions each time 
an article of merchandise is purchased. 

In this country, the average leather dealer’s 
shelves will carry a heavy percentage of cattle- 
hides, sold in the trade under a variety of names, 
but chiefly called calfskin, cowhide, and steerhide. 
American tanneries produce approximately twenty 
million finished cattle hides each year. 

Despite its toughness and long wearing quali- 
ties, leather must be handled with care to keep 
it in good condition. When handling the leather, 
avoid fingernail marks, pencil lines, knife or 
scissor scratches. If the leather is damaged, 
nothing will remove the blemish short of work- 
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LEATHERCRAPFT (cont.) 


ing it into a tooled or carved design. 

Clean hands, clean tools, and a clean working 
surface will prevent the smudging and disclora- 
tion of the leather. Tools should be examined 
before each operation to detect unwanted dye, 
cement, rust, oil, or any other substance which 
may soil leather. Clean papers should be spread 
over the working area during dying or cementing 
processes. 

Soiled or stained leather is difficult to clean. 
Ordinary dirt and grime acquired from repeated 
handling may be removed with saddle soap. With 
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a clean, dampened cloth or sponge make a small 
amount of foamy lather and apply it to the 
soiled article. Work the lather into the surface, 
removing any excess soap or water. Allow the 
leather to dry for a few minutes, then polish with 
a soft, dry cloth. Avoid getting too much water 
on the article. 

To remove persistent stains and grime, sponge 
the leather with a solution of two tablespoons of 
oxalic acid crystals dissolved in a pint of warm 
water. Wash off the solution with clean warm 
water. 

Roll leather with the skin or grain surface 
on the outside. -Otherwise, the grain side will 
develop small but unattractive creases. Never 
fold leather unless you want a permanent crease 
at the point of the fold. Small pieces may be 
kept flat. 

Stored leather should be paper wrapped or 
placed in a dust-proof container. Leathers with 
a suede finish should be separated with clean 
paper. Do not place highly embossed alligator 
or lizard skin next to suede or smooth finish 
leather; an unwanted impression of grain design 
may result. 

Protect leathers from the heat of radiators, 
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steam pipes or stoves at all times. Heat dries 
the natural oils and makes the skin brittle. 

Don't touch the leather with a knife or scissors 
until you have drawn on heavy paper a pattern 
of the article you want to make. Even the most 
experienced leathercraftsmen sketch a design, cut 
paper or cardboard templates, and test the pat- 
tern for fit and overlap of flaps, correctness of 
proportions and function, before they undertake 
the production of a new article. 

Beginners should cut out a paper pattern for 
each’ part of the leather article they are going 
to make. Major side pieces, gussets, pockets, 
straps, linings, and flaps may then be stapled, 
glued, or taped together to form a paper model 
of the finished article. 

Patterns should allow an extra one-eighth inch 
of leather if the edges of the article are to be 
laced. Allow one-quarter inch if the edges are to 
be turned in for stitching. Allow a leather margin 
for overlapping and joining. 

If you increase the thickness of your article 
by lining it with cloth, buckram stiffener, or an- 
other leather, cut the dimensions of the lining 
material one-eighth to one-quarter inch within the 
edges of the pattern of the Suter leather. This 
will prevent bulging wrinkles or tightness when 
the article is folded and shaped for final lacing, 
stitching, or cementing. 

If the article is to be flat and unfolded, the 
lining may be cemented to the exact dimensions 
of the outer leather. Linings should be cemented 
to the flesh side of the leather. 

Place the heavy paper pattern on the skin side 
of the leather and outline the pattern with a 
sharp pointed tool or pencil. Be sure that the 


The only cash outlay is for leather. 


Free tools and all gizmos are 
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leather lies flat and unwrinkled on a smooth sur- 
face while it is being traced. 

Outline the pattern with sharp pointed chalk 
when laying out suede leathers. 

Scissors may be used for cutting lightweight 
leathers. Cut heavier leathers with a sharp knife, 
using one stroke to complete each cut. More 
than one stroke along a cut leaves ragged, un- 
squared edges. ‘ 

A metal rule or square may be used to guide the 
knife in cutting straight lines. Rocker knifes may 
be used to cut rounded corners and very heavy 
leathers. = 
If two edges are to be joined and you wish 


available at the station hobbyshops 


to avoid a bulky seam, skive the edges by shaving 
them with a beveled cut. The skived edges may 
then be cemented or stitched together. 

If no decorative designs are to be applied to 
the article, you may begin sewing, lacing, cement- 
ing, and riveting the parts to assemble a com- 
pleted leather product. 

The above instructions have been given with 
the assumption that you will be cutting the parts 
for your leather articles from whole, half, or 
quarter skins which you have purchased on a 
square foot basis from a leather dealer. 

Although buying your leather by the hide or 
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section is the most economical method, many be- 
ginners may not wish to purchase more than is 
exactly required to make their first project. In 
this case, draw and cut from paper the pattern 
of your article and take or mail it to a leather 
dealer. He will cut the pieces of leather you 
require and return them ready for assembly. 
Scrap leather may be purchased by the pound 
from some’ dealers. This material is usually of 
an uneven quality, but may be worked into small 
articles such as coin purses, book marks, leather 
jewelry, comb and file cases, key cases, or blotter 
corners. These inexpensive scraps may also be 
used for practice in tooling, embossing, stamping, 
and carving. This is suggested merely as a means 
of acquainting the novice with the characteristics 
and general handling of various types of leather. 
Experience will prove that from the standpoint 
of workability, quality, and economy, it is most 
satisfactory to purchase the better grades of 
leather in pieces of quarter skin size or larger. 
The total of leather craft tools available on 
the market today exceeds several hundred. For- 
tunately, however, the Marine need not strap on 
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a full field pack in order to transport his leather- 
craft tool kit. 
Attractive individual projects may be well 
crafted with the small tool set listed below: 
(1) Bevel Point Skiving Knife 
(2) Steel Square 
(3) Tracer 
(4) Modeling Tool 
(5) Deerfoot and Double Edge Creaser 
(6) Metal Edge Creaser 
(7) Mallet (Wooden or Rawhide) 
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(8) 4-Prong Thonging Awl 

(9) 1-Prong Thonging Awl 

(10) Awl (to pierce stitching holes) 

(11) Lacing Needle 

(12) 6-Tube Revolving Punch 

(13) Snap Set 

(14) Eyelet Setter 

(15) Hardwood Board for Punching, etc. 

(16) Tooling Slab (plate glass or mar- 
ble) 

Exclusive of the hardwood board and tooling 
slab, all of the tools in this list may be purchased 
for a sum of seven dollars or less. They can be 
stored in an eight by 12 inch box. 

Don’t forget that tools must be cared for to 

_keep them in good condition for successful work. 

Don’t let them get rusty. Dry a tool after it has 
been in contact with damp leather. Apply a 
small amount of light oil; store it in a dry cab- 
inet away from sweating bulkheads. 

Use an ordinary oil stone and a few drops of 
light viscosity oil to sharpen knives, scissors and 
awls. Avoid putting a “feather edge” on blades. 
A dull knife chews the edges of leather, and a 
dull punch cuts irregular holes and stretches the 
leather around the openings of the holes. 

Cementing will be required, or at least ad- 
visable, in assembling a large number of leather 
projects. While there are many adhesives on the 
market which are advertised as suitable for glue- 
ing leather, rubber cement is the most generally 
satisfactory. The rubber cement specifically pre- 


pared for use on leather should be obtained in ~ 


preference to the standard all-purpose type. It 
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does not discolor the leather and remains pliable 
when dry. 

A coating of rubber cement is applied evenly 
to each of the two leather surfaces to be joined. 
After they have been allowed to dry the coated 
surfaces are pressed tightly together. 

Shape the cemented section into the form it 
will retain when dry, and carefully smooth out 
unwanted wrinkles. 

A folded section should be cemented along its 
flat surface first; then, while it is held in the 
folded position, cement it along the fold. Smooth 
out all wrinkles. 

To do a really professional job on your leather 
articles, the rough flesh side of the cowhide, steer- 
hide, and other similar leathers should be lined 
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with the more attractive skivers, thin goatskin, 
lining calf, or suede. 

Use rubber cement, flesh side to flesh side, to 
join your lining material to the outside leather. 
When dry, excess rubber cement may be easily 
rubbed off the edges of the leather. 

Stitching or sewing is the method most fre- 
quently used for assembling both industrial- and 
handicraft-produced leather articles. You may 
find it most convenient to cement the seam you 
are joining, mark and punch the sewing holes, 
then stitch it. Hand stitching should be done 
with a good grade of flax shoe thread, linen, or 
carpet thread. Before using, draw the cotton or 
linen thread over a cake of ordinary paraffin or 
bees wax. This will prevent fraying when you 
hand-stitch. White thread may be dyed to match 
the color of the leather you are sewing. 

There are several different mechanical means 
of permanently or temporarily joining the separate 
portions of a leather article. 

Riveting gives a strong, permanent attachment 
such as is needed in fastened straps to handbags, 
baby halters, and buckles. Another thickness of 
leather may be laced or cemented over riveted 
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portions of an article for a more attractive ap- 
pearance in the finished piece. 

Metal eyelets provide long wearing, unfrayed 
holes through which to pass a heavy lace or the 
tang of a buckle. Snap buttons and zippers are 
two of the most frequently used contrivances for 
fastening purse and handbag flaps, brief cases, 
gloves, and leather wearing apparel. 

A snap set tool. and mallet may be used for 
attaching both snap buttons and rivets. Snap 
buttons, eyelets, rivets, buckles, and zippers may 
be purchased from hobby supply firms and dry 
goods stores in almost any desired color. Choose 
fastenings and other leathercraft hardware which 
match or agree with the color of the leather to 
which they are to be attached. 

The designs you apply to your leather articles 
can make them or break them. A perfectly con- 
structed handbag or portfolio can be completely 
ruined in the hands of a leather butcher when he 
begins to carve up the beauty of the natural 
grain. 

Contrary to the opinion held by some craft 
workers, a leather article need not be heavily 
tooled or carved. Elaborate designs should be 
avoided by the beginner. They are difficult to 
execute properly, and their gingerbread curlicues 
cheapen the appearance of your work. Remem- 
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ber, the decorative design is secondary in im- 
portance to the functional lines and materjal of 
the article. 

In choosing a design, select one which conforms 
to the shape of the leather article. A curved 
purse flap should be decorated with a design 
which repeats the curved theme. Large surfaces, 
such as book covers or portfolios, and narrow 
surfaces with considerable length, such as belts 
or picture frames, may best be decorated with a 
simple border design. 

You don’t need to be an artist to produce 
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attractive decorations on leather. Hundreds of 
carefully worked out drawings have been prepared 
by draftsmen and other professionals for the 
use of amateur leathercraft workers. These sam- 
ple designs are published in inexpensive paper 
bound booklets and loose leaf collections. 

Choose a suitable design. Trace it on a piece 
of durable, transparent paper, carefully including 
every line of the original drawing in your tracing. 

The light weight leathers, such as calf skin, are 
prepared for tooling by moistening the flesh side 
with a damp sponge. Lay the leather on a flat 
piece of marble or plate glass with its grain side 
up; repeat the moistening lightly on the grain 
side. Wipe off any excess moisture and wait a 
few minutes while the water spreads evenly and 
thoroughly to soften the fibers. 

In all types of tooling, modeling, stamping, 
embossing, and carving, the leather must be 
thoroughly dampened, but should not be wet 
enough to ooze water when pressed by the tool. 

Since water shrinks and darkens the color of 
leather, a piece should be moistened over its 
entire surface to obtain even shrinkage and a 
uniform color. If the leather begins to dry while 
you are working on it, sponge it again so that it 
will remain soft until the design is completed. 

Before carving designs in heavy cowhides, com- 
pletely submerge the leather in water for a period 
of two minutes or more. Allow the wet leather 
to stand for an additional five minutes. Some 
craftsmen wrap carving cowhide in a damp cloth 
for several hours before starting work on the 
design. 

After you are satisfied that the leather is 
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thoroughly softened, place the previously pre- 
pared design over the damp leather and carefully 
trace its lines with a tracing tool or other smooth 
pointed instrument. Press with enough force to 
leave a clearly visible mark on the leather, but 
not so heavily as to break or tear the paper upon 
which the design has been drawn. 

After you have traced over every line of the 
design pattern, lift off the paper guide and retrace 
the lines of the design directly into the leather. 

Lacing serves a double purpose in the con- 
struction of leathercraft projects, it holds the 
parts of the article together and it covers the 
edges of the leather with a decorative border. 
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“Homemade” leather articles wear 


better, look better than 


The most common materials used for lacing 
are: 

Calfskin Lace; 
sorted colors, cut 
with beveled edges 

Goatskin Lace; 
ported skins of great strength and pliability 

Rawhide Lace; tan or white, for heavy articles 
receiving hard wear 


black, brown, natural and as- 
from the finest tooling calf 


black or brown, cut from im- 


Florentine Lace; assorted colors, wide, soft 
kidskin, suitable for flat articles such as port 
folios and picture frames 

Plastic Lace, in all colors, strong, seamless, 
and waterproof 

A simple over-and-over lacing stitch will re 
quire a length of lace about three times the dis 
tance around the project The heavier doublk 
layover stitch will require a length of lace about 
seven times the distance around the project 

The tip of the lace may be stiffened with glue 
or a thin coat of shellac to pass it through 
punched lacing holes. However, it is generally 
satisfactory to use a lacing needle for threading 
both punched and slit lacing holes. Glue the 
lace tip into the split end of the needle for 
security 

Punch the lacing holes or slits, evenly spaced, 
about one 

Hold the 
finished or tooled side toward you 


eighth inch from the edge of the leather 

article in your left hand, with the 
Insert the 
lace with its rough side up, and lace from left to 
right around the edge of the article 

Keep your lace from twisting while you work 
with it, and pull all stitches to an even tautness. 
If the lace is pulled too tight it will pucker the 
edge of the leather. 

When you have worked to the end of your 
first piece of lace, skive the tip with a diagonal 
cut and cement it to a new length of lace which 
has been similarly thinned at its tip. 7 

Smooth the finished lace by rolling it with a 
mallet. This will flatten and properly set the 
lace. 

While leathers may be purchased in many 
assorted colors, dyed by the manufacturer, there 
will be times when you may want to dye the 
material yourself. After you have completed the 
tooling, stamping, or carving of your design and 
punched your lacing holes you may choose the 
dye you intend to use 

SPIRIT DYES are powdered, soluble in alcohol. 
They may be blended to produce unusual? hues. 

WATER DYES are also sold in powdered form 
and are soluble in hot water. Some shops dis- 
solve and bottle them for you. Completely im- 
merse the leather in a dye bath made with this 
solution, or brush it on the leather. 

OI. STAINS produce soft, antique finishes on 
leather grains. The darkness of the stain may be 
controlled by varying the amount of the oil you 
allow to penetrate the leather. Thin with tur- 
pentine if necessary. 

To apply a dye: 

1. Saturate the leather with water. Use a 
sponge and be sure that the water penetrates 
evenly over the entire surface. 
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store-bought goods 


2. Sponge the dye over the surface of the 
leather in the same manner you did the water. 
Spread it evenly and rapidly to prevent “water 
rings.” 

3. Allow the leather to dry at room tempera- 
ture. 

4. Wax the leather. 

Be sure to read. any special manufacturer's 
instructions which may accompany your dye. 

Waterproof drawing inks are used to touch 
up the edges of colored leather when cutting has 
exposed the raw fibers. These inks are also satis- 
factory for accenting tooled or carved designs. 
Apply them to dry leather with a camel's hair 
brush. 

Frayed edges of heavy leather articles may be 
finished by rubbing them with a fine grit sand- 








paper. Then, rub-a cake of paraffin ‘or beeswax 
over the edges several times. 

Apply a good coat of liquid or paste wax to 
your finished article to give it a high gloss and 
protect it from soiling. 

If you want more information about this in- 
teresting hobby, drop by a handicraft dealer’s 
store or book shop and purchase one of the many 
good texts which have been written on the sub- 
ject. Some of the many leathercraft reference 
books printed, and their authors or publishers, 
are listed below: 

Fundamentals of Leathercraft, Ross C. Cram- 
let; General Leather Craft, Raymond Cherry; 
Handicraft, Lester Griswold; Leathercratt, Rob- 
ert L. Thompson; The Leather Craftsman, W. E. 
Snyder; Leather Craft For Amateurs, Eleanor 
Bang; Leather Instructions, American Handicraft 
Co.; Leather Craft, Graton & Knight; Soldier 
Handicrafts TM 28-325, War Department Tech- 
nical Manual; Hobby Craft Manual For Leather- 
craft And Weaving NavPers 15770, Navy Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Navy Personnel, Welfare Ac- 
tivity; Leather Work, L. P. Roseman; Leather 
Craft As A Hobby, C. Pyle; Working With 
Leather, Maurice Decker. 

Collections of patterns and designs for dec- 
orating leathercraft projects are included in the 
following books: 

Designs For Tooled Leather No. 1 And No. 2, 
Louise C. Hoefer; New Designs For Leather 
Craft, Louis C. Hoefer; Design For Copper and 
Leather, Arthur Brown & -Co., N. Y., N. Y.; 
Leather Art, F. O. Baird (Instruction and designs 
for leather carving); New Art Monogram- 
Alphabets For Leathercraft, John Olson; New Art 
Designs For Leathercratt, Berniece Kirton. END 
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A corner of the hobbycraft shop toolroom at the Naval Gun Factory, Washington, D. C. Tools 
for leathercraft and many other hobbies are available free for use by Marine hobbycrafters 

















outstanding shooters are heading for Quan- 
tico, site of the annual Marine Corps Rifle 
and Pistol Competitions. 

This year’s matches, the third in the postwar 
era, will get underway on June 7th and continue 
through June llth, although Quantico’s range 
will be busy a week earlier with the Eastern 
Division matches. The week following the Ma- 
rine Corps matches will be devoted to the Elliott 
and Wirgman Trophy Team matches, which will 
be fired simultaneously, and the Inter-Division 
Rifle and Pistol Team matches, which will wind 
up the shoot on June 18th. 

Before getting too involved with Corps shooting 
parlance, it might be well to point out to the 
newcomers the difference between these matches. 

The Marine Corps matches can be classed as 
the “finals.” In order to qualify for this shoot, 
Marines scattered around the world shoot in 
what could be termed “preliminary shoots.” 
Overseas Marines in the Pacific area fire in the 
Pacific Division at the range in Pearl Harbor. 
This match was held in late February. West 
Coast personnel fire in the Western Division 
matches, which were held at Camp Matthews in 
April. Immediately following these matches, the 
Pacific and Western Division shooters compete 
for the San Diego Trophy Team match, com- 
monly called the “Bear Trophy,” because the 
trophy is a statue of a big brown bruin. 

The Southeastern Division matches are for 
Marines in the South, Southeastern areas and the 
10th and 15th Naval Districts. These were held 
at Camp Lejeune in May. 

The Eastern Division matches, of course, are 
for the troops of the Eastern area of the country 
and will be fired during the first week in June, 
at Quantico. 

All of the shooters who have qualified in these 
various matches then gather at Quantico for the 
Marine Corps matches. 

The Elliott Trophy roughly corresponds to the 
San Diego Trophy, and is competed for by teams 
of the general Eastern and Southeastern areas. 
The Wirgman Trophy is competed for, over the 
same firing course as the others, by organizations 
with complements of less than 300 personnel. 

The Inter-Division Rifle and Pistol Team 
matches are made up of one team from each of the 
aforementioned geographical divisions. The range 
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THE LAUCHHEIMER TROPHY 


Goes to best rifle-pistol aggregate 


FOR THE RECORD 


Corps shooters are ready 
to assault rifle and pistol records 


in the June matches at Quantico 


by Sgt. Spencer “Deadeye” Gartz 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 
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Back at the 500-yard line many shooters hope to pick up points The shooters cuss these boys and these lads cuss the shooters. 
that were dropped at off-hand stage. It works in reverse, too It's a thankless job, but when well done means a successful match 
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The 1939 Herrick Trophy Team which fired the perfect match. 


for 120 bull's-eyes of which 123 were V's. 





Eight shooters fired 20 shots each 


Front row (I-r): PiSgt. Broox E. Clements (Team Coach); 


ChMG. Calvin A. Lloyd (Ass't Team Coach); Maj. Wm. J. Whaling (Capt. rifle and pistol team); Capt. 
August Larson (Team Captain); Capt. Marion A. Fawcett (Alternate); Back row (I-r): Istlt. Edward 
L. Hamilton; IstSgt. Kenneth E. Harker (Alternate); Sgt. Valentine J. Kravitz; MGySgt. Wm. E. Pulver; 


Sergeant Bennie Bunn; Gunnery Sergeant 


Claude N. Harris; Sergeant Major Nolan Tillman; 


Istlt. Noel O. Castle; Private Paul R. Bird (Alternate) Course: 20 shots per man at 1000 yds. 


executive officer may authorize the entry of addi- 
tional teams from any of the listed divisions, 
but such teams will fire for score only and will 
not be eligible for the trophy which goes with 
the title. 

It is understood, at this writing, that there is 
4 possibility that some of the outstanding shoot- 
ers will be selected for training for the Olympic 
try-outs. In this instance the Corps is merely 
making their shooters available to the National 
Rifle Association and American Olympic 'Commit- 
tee, if those bodies feel that the Marine shooters 
will be the best representatives. 

In Olympic shooting there are only three 
matches, with three shooters from each country 
in each match. It is free rifle competition, the 
rifles must have “set” triggers, which means the 
Ml cannot be used. Therefore any Marines se- 
lected to compete would have to learn to use a 
different rifle. The Corps has a few Martini 
rifles in storage at Philadelphia; these were the 
same weapons which they -used in the last inter- 
national competitions years ago. Plans are afoot 
to have them re-barrelled and conditioned, just 
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in case any Marines are callea upon to train for 
this big international competition. 

The only changes in the rules governing this 
year’s Marine Corps matches are in that section 
which heretofore concerned the control of per- 
sonnel making up the team, and in the choice of 
positions at 200 yds. rapid fire. Last year the 
shooter had the choice of firing from either “sit- 
ting or kneeling from standing.” This year the 
contestant must fire from the sitting position. I 
doubt if this will make any difference in scoring, 
as 99 per cent of the shooters always elected the 
sitting position anyhow. There is now no control 
on the eligibility of former members of Marine 
Corps National Rifle or Pistol teams to compete 
in the various team matches. > 

This does not, however, rescind the by-law 
governing the initial make-up of the teams com- 
peting in the Elliott and San Diego Team Trophy 
matches. The rules still require that each team 
competing will be made up of one officer as a 
shooting member, and one enlisted man who has 
never before competed as a principal in any Elli- 
ott, San Diego or Wirgman match, nor has been 


a shooting member of the Marine Corps National 
Rifle team. 

The *one required enlisted shooter must be 
strictly neophyte. The other two men making up 
the team, under the new change, may have been 
former “big team” shooters. 

The team make-up of aggregations competing 
in the Inter-Division Rifle and Pistol matches 
was formerly restricted to not more than 50 
per cent of the team personnel being former 
National Team members. 

At first this change might seem an injustice to 
the new shooters trying for team membership. 
A closer, more thoughtful, perusal, however, will 
show that the move will probably prove more ad- 
vantageous than harmful. 

First, it’s been eight years since the National 
Matches have been held at Camp Perry, Ohio, and 
most of the Corps’ “old” shooters have retired 
to the background. Second, there has been a 
change in the rifles used; the 03 musket has now 
taken its place alongside the old muzzle-loader in 
the museum, at least for rifle match purposes. 

This puts practically all the shooters on a fair 
basis at the scratch-line. Of course, the old- 
timers have the jump on the new men as far as 
match experiences and firing-line nonchalance 
goes. The lifting of the restriction on these old- 
line shooters will, however, give them an oppor- 
tunity to display their skill again. As team cap- 
tains or coaches, even as shooters, they will be 
able to impart the benefits of their years of experi- 
ence to the younger set. 
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Goes to high rifle 


It's a well known fact that a youngster can 
absorb more in an hour from an old hand's help 
on the firing-line than he could normally pick up 
in a year of floundering around on the line by 
himself. 

If one of the “oldsters” is actually a firing 
member of a team, his stabilizing influence, par- 
ticularly in a close team match, will do more to 
dispel the butterflies in a youngster’s stomach 
than any behind-the-line pep talk. 

With no other rule-change on the board than 
the aforementioned, the shooters should have 
nothing more on their minds than a determination 
to make an all-out assault on the existing 
records. 

For the benefit of those who are unfamiliar 
with the various rifle and pistol match records, 
we are listing all records, '03 and M1, now held 
by Marines and the different courses over which 
they were made. The records are as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. 








MARINE CORPS MATCHES 


WEAPON NAME SCORE DATE PLACE 
Rifle (M1) IstL#. Gus C. Daskalakis 567 1947 Quantico, Va. 
Pistol LtCol. Walter R. Walsh 553 1946 Quantico, Va. 
LAUCHHEIMER TROPHY 
(The best aggregate rifle and pistol score 
fired in the Marine Corps Matches.) 


Rifle (M1) MSgt. Walter E. Fletcher 1114 1947 Quantico, Va. 
(Rifle 564—Pistol 550) 

Sgt. B. E. Clements 1110 «61938 Quantico, Va. 
(1,000 yard range included; not fired with M1.) 


ELLIOTT TROPHY TEAM MATCH 
{Competed for by East Coast teams) 
Rifle (M1) MB, 15th Naval District 1105 1947 Quantico, Va. 


Rifle ‘03 


Balboa, C. Z. 

Rifle ‘03 MB, Quantico, Va. 1155 1938 Quantico, Va. 
SAN DIEGO TEAM TROPHY MATCH 
(Equivalent to the Elliott; competed for by 
West Coast jenna 
Rifle (M1) Force Troops, FMFPac. 1122 1947 Camp Matthews 
Rifle ‘03 MCB, San Diego, Calif. 1130 1937 Camp Matthews 


WIRGMAN TEAM TROPHY MATCH 
{Only for East Coast teams with complements of 300 or less) 


Rifle (M1) MB, Newport, R. 1. (NOB) 1078 1947 Quantico, Va. 


Rifle ‘03 MB, NYd, Washington, D.C. 1099 1940 Quantico, Va. 
HIGH GUNS 
PACIFIC DIVISION 
Rifle (M1) PFC John W. Dempsey 555 1946 Pearl Harbor 
Pistol CWO Edward B. Seeser 532 1946 Pearl Harbor 
WESTERN DIVISION 
Rifle (M1) TSgt. Maxin R. Beebe *568 1947 Camp Matthews 
Pistol WO Ferdinand J. Bergmann 540 1946 Comp Matthews 
SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION 
Rifle (M1) TSgt. Arthur E. Snyder 556 1947 Camp Lejeune 
Pistol Capt. Thurman E. Barrier 543 1947 Camp Lejeune 


EASTERN DIVISION 
Rifle (M1) LtCol. Walter R. Walsh *568 1947 Quantico, Va. 
Pistol TSgt. Walter L. Devine *556 1947 Quantico, Va. 


*Marine Corps record. 
The match course for rifle is listed herewith: 


STAGE RANGE TYPE TIME ROUNDS TARGET POSITION 
*Ist 200 yds. Slow 10mins. 10 as Standing 
**2nd 200 yds. Rapid 50secs. 10 — Sitting from 
Standing 
3rd 300 yds. Rapid 60secs. 10 — Prone from 
Standing 
4th 500 yds. Slow 10mins. 10 —_ Prone 
5th 600 yds. Slow 20mins. 20 - Prone 


*In all slow fire stages one minute per shot will be allowed 
and time will be controlled from the firing line. 


**in all rapid fire stages, rifle will be loaded initially with 
two (2) rounds. 


In individual matches the course is fired twice with a pos- 
sible score of 600. 

In team matches, each shooting member fires the course 
once for a possible of 300. 

The highest score recorded in any team match at end of the 
first-time-over-the-course was 290 by WO F. J. Bergmann, at 
Camp Matthews, in the Western Division Matches in 1947. 


WINNERS OF THE 
BRIG. GEN. CALVIN B. MATTHEWS TROPHY 


{Given to the recruit firing the highest qualification 
score of the year.) 


YEAR COURSE NAME SCORE PLACE 
1942 "A" Pvt. Herman F. Latali 332 Camp Elliott 
1943 = Pvt. George W. Long 331 San Diego 
1944 "A" Pvt. Robert E. Davis 331 San Diego 
1945 "A" Pvt. Louis K. Relyea *333 San Diego 
1946 "A" Pvt. James W. Hodges 327 San Diego 
1947 — Pvt. Voiney R. Quinian, Jr. 326 San Diego 


*Highest record for recruits. 
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HIGHEST REQUALIFICATION SCORE 
FIRED TO DATE (M1) 


YEAR COURSE NAME SCORE PLACE 
1943 “— GySgt. John C. Cochrane 337 Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


COURSE FOR QUALIFICATION 
AND REQUALIFICATION 
{Adopted in August 1941) 


STAGE RANGE TYPE NO. of ROUNDS TARGET POSITION 


Ist 200 yds. Slow 12 “A” 4 Standing 

4 Kneeling 

4 Sitting 
2nd 200 yds. Rapid 16 — Sitting from Standing 

(Silhouette) 
3rd 200 yds. Rapid 16 —_ Kneeling from 
Standing 

4th 300 yds. Rapid 16 — Prone from Standing 
5th 500 yds. Slow 8 “— Prone 


Possible Score—340 


HIGHEST PISTOL SCORE FOR QUALIFICATION 


YEAR COURSE NAME SCORE PLACE 


1936 —_— Maj. William P. Richards 100% Parris Island, S.C. 
1940 — IstLt. Philip C. Metzger 100% Camp Wesley 
Harris, Wash. 
1942 “— Capt. Harry W. Reeves 100% Quantico, Va. 
1944 7 WO Charles A. (Smithy) 100% Quantico, Va. 
Brown 
1945 — Capt. Broox E. Clements 100% Quantico, Va. 


PISTOL COURSE FOR QUALIFICATION 


COURSE "A" TYPE TARGET TIME 
25 yards Slow E-SA No time limit (2 scores, 5.shots for 
each score) 
15 seconds per score (2 scores, 5 shots 
each score) 
20 seconds per score (2 scores, 5 shots 
each score) 
3 seconds per shot (2 scores, 5 shots 
each score) 


15 yards Rapid €E-SA 
25 yards Rapid €E-SA 


25 yards Quick E-SA 


Possible score—400. 


(This course is the same as the old course "D", which was 
the Army's dismounted course, except for the target make- 
up. The "L" target was used in firing Course "D". Change 
to present type of target was made in 1944.) 


The target is defined as follows: “Target E-SA will consist 
of target E-bobbing with a Standard American 25 yard 
target pasted over it, the 4-ring being tangent to the 
shoulders of the silhouette and the overlapping sides 
trimmed off or folded and pasted to the back of the target. 


The 10-ring on the SA target is 3.39” in diameter. The 
entire black area, which includes the 9-ring is 5.54” in 
diameter. The 10-ring area on the old “L" target was 5” 
in diameter; the 9-ring area combined with the 10-ring was 
8.5” in diameter. Although the present SA target bull's eye 
area is one-half inch larger than the old “L" target bull, 
the SA black includes the 9-ring, Thus, one has approxi- 
mately the same general black aiming point in the new 
target, but less scoring space. 


With the E-bobbing target and SA target combined all 
firing is done on the one target. In slow and rapid fire all 
hits outside of the 4-ring will be scored as four. Ten points 
will be allowed for each hit at quick-fire and any shot cut- 
ting the edge of the target will be recorded as a hit. 


The old percentage system of pistol scoring, used when 
the number of shots on the E-bobbing target were figured 


in percentage, was: 


(PRESENT SYSTEM—MINIMUM SCORE) 
344 for Ex-Pistol 
300 for S$S-Pistol 
248 for MM-Pistol 


(OLD SYSTEM) 


86%—equivalent to a minimum of..........+-++++ 
75%—equivalent to a minimum of...........-+++++ 
62%—equivalent to a minimum of..........--++++ 


The present system of pistol scoring on the qualification 
course was adopted in August, 1946, to be placed in effect 
on January 1, 1947. 
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FOR THE RECORD (cont.) 


For those who like to reminisce about the ‘03 and argue 
far into the night on its merits to the M1, the following 
is offered: 


HIGHEST SCORE FOR QUALIFICATION 


Score-348 Quantico, Va. 


Score-242 Camp Simms, 
Wash, D.C. 


1928 Course"A" Sgt. Dean R. Penley 
1940 Course "B" 2dLt. J. B. Butterfield 


COURSE "A" FOR QUALIFICATION 


STAGE RANGE TYPE ROUNDS TARGET POSITION 
Ist 200 yds. Slow 10 "A" Standing 
2nd 200 yds. Rapid 10 _ Sitting From Standing 
3rd = 300. yds. Slow 10 — 5 Shots Sitting— 
5 Shots Kneeling 
4th 300 yds. Rapid 10 — Prone From Standing 
5th 500 yds. Slow 10 ay Prone 
6th 500 yds. Rapid 10 —_ Prone 
7th 600 yds. Siow 10 “B" Prone 


Course “B" was the same as "A" except 500 yards rapid 
fire and 600 yards slow-fire were not fired. 


Possible score for course "A" was 350. Sgt. Penley 
dropped only two points over the course. 

Possible score for course "B" was 250. Lt. Butterfield 
dropped eight points over the course. 


RECORDS HELD BY MARINES IN THE 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION MATCHES 
(All fired with the ‘03 Rifle) 


Crowell Trophy Match 
(Camp Perry, Ohio, 
August 28, 1937) 


IstlLt. David S$. McDougal 
Score: 50 (15-V's) 
Course: 10 shots at 600 yds. prone 


Arm: Any rifle. Ammo: any. 


Sights: Metallic 


Members’ Trophy Match 
(Camp Perry, Ohio, 
August 24, 1939) 


Ist. Lt. Edward L. Hamilton 

Score: 50 (14-V's) 

Course: 10 shots, at 600 yds. prone. 
Arm: Service rifle. Ammo: any. 
Sights: Service. 


Wimbledon Cup Match 
(Camp Perry, Ohio, 
August, 1939) 


PFC Alfred L. Wolters 

Score: 100 (27-V's) 

Course: 20 shots, 1,000 yds. prone. 
Arm; free rifle. Ammo: any. 
Sights: Any. 


Wright Memorial Grand 
Aggregate Match 

(Camp Perry, Ohio, 

September 5, 1937) 


PFC Malcolm J. Holland 
Total Score: 639 


(Comprised of the total scores fired in 
the following matches: Navy Cup, 
Leech Cup, Coast Guard Trophy, Ma- 
rine Corps Cup, Wimbledon Cup and 
the President's Cup.) 


Marine Corps Cup Match prc Claude L. Floyd, Jr. 
(Camp Perry, Ohio, Score: 100 (13-V's) 


August, 1939) Course: 10 shots each at 600 yds. and 
1000 yds. prone. 


Arm: Service rifle. Ammo: any. 
Sights: Service rifle. 


The President's Cup GySgt. Thomas J. Jones 
Match Score: 147 (10 V's) 
(Camp Perry, Ohio, 

August, 1939) 


Course: 10 shots at each range, 


200 yards slow fire, 
Army Standing; 


600 yards prone; 
1,000 yards prone. 


Arm: Service rifle. Ammo: any. 
Sights: Service rifle. 
Herrick Trophy Team 
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Marine Corps Team 
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Match 
(Camp Perry, Ohio, 
September, 1939) 


Individual Rifle Match 
Record 

(Camp Perry, Ohio, 

September 9, 1927) 


Enlisted Men's Trophy 
Team Match 


(Camp Perry, Ohio, 
September, 1937) 
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SAN DIEGO TROPHY 


West Coast Team prize 


Score: 800x800 


(Match is open to one team of eight 
firing members, two alternates, a team 
captain and team coach from each of 
the following: The U.S. Infantry, Caval- 
ry. Engineers, Coast Guard, Marine 
Corps, the Marine Corps Reserve, 
Naval Reserve, the National Guard of 
the several states, territories and Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The C.M.T.C. from 
each Corps area, the American Legion 
and any foreign nation represented by 
a team at the matches.) 


Course: 20 shots per man at 1,000 yds. 
prone. 

Arm: Free rifie. Ammo: Any. 

Sights: Any. 

(This, to the writer, was a perfect 
example of team shooting. Eight shoot- 
ing members fired a total of 160 shots 
at 1,000 yds. and came up with 160 
bull-eyes for a possible score.) (127- 
V's) 


Capt. Richard M. Cutts, Jr. 
Score: 292 


Course: 
10 shots, slow-fire, 200 yards, 
standing, Target “A”. 


10 shots, rapid-fire, 200 yards, 
kneeling or sitting from standing. 
(Leaf-sights or battle-sights may 
be used.) Target "A". 


10 shots, rapid-fire, 300 yards. 
Prone from standing. (Leaf or 
battle sights may be used.) Tar- 
get ~~ 

10 shots, slow-fire, 1,000 yards, 
prone. Target "B". (No arti- 
ficial rest may be used.) 


20 shots, slow-fire, 600 yards, 
prone. Target "C". (No artificial 
rest may be used.) 


(No sighters may be used at any 
of these ranges; time limit, one 
minute per shot, except at 1,000 
yards, when 1'4 minutes per shot 
is allowed.) 

Possible score, 300. Capt. Cutts 
was down only eight points over 
the course. 


Marine Corps Team 
Score: 862 


(Match is open to one team of ten fir- . 


ing members, two alternates, a team 
captain and a team coach from each of 
the following: the U.S. Infantry, En- 
gineers, Marine Corps, Marine Corps 
Reserve, Naval Reserves, U.S. Coast 
Guard, National Guard of each of the 
several states, territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.) - 


“po ety 
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Course: 10 shots per man at each 
range: 200 yards slow-fire, Army 
Standing; 200 yords rapid-fire, sit- 
ting or kneeling from standing; 
300 yards rapid fire, prone from 


standing. 


Arm: Service rifle. 
Sights: Service rifle. 


THE NATIONAL MATCHES 
{The National Trophy Rifle Team Matches) 
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Greatest number of consecutive wins.............. 


Only team to win all four National Matches 
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THE NATIONAL PISTOL TEAM MATCH 
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LONG RUN RECORDS 


80 consecutive bull's-eyes. 
Captain Joseph Jackson, 


300 yards—rapid fire 


Some of the high riflemen may be offered an 
opportunity to train for the Olympic 





These listed long-runs were directly responsible 
for the adoption of the present day “V-ring” 
bull’s-eye. This type of bull eliminates the 
necessity for long runs and is a great time-saver 
in deciding winners. 

For the uninitiated, it can be said the “V” is 
a bull’s-eye within a bull’s-eye. For instance, on 
the present Target “B”, used at 500 yards (and 
at 600 yards in matches), the complete bull’s-eye 
is 20 inches in diameter. In the very centermost 
part of this black area, an area 12 inches in 
diameter is set off by a thin, circular white line 
of demarcation. This area is designated the 
“V-ring.” 

On the old Target “C”, which was used when 
firing the 1000 yard range, the complete bull’s-eye 


Ammo: any. 


eeeces 1921-1928 


Trophies won by Corps pistol shots in the Flamingo Pistol Tourney held 
at Coral Gables, Fla., last month. L-R: Perpetual Trophy, Flamingo, .22 cal. 
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was 36 inches in diameter, with the “V-ring” area 
20 inches in diameter. 

In the listed NRA records made at Camp 
Perry you may have noted that the number of 
“V's” made were contained in parenthesis after the 
score. 

In such matches, if two or more men were tied 
at the conclusion of the firing, the shooter with 
the most “V’s” was declared the winner. If, for 
instance, at the end of a 1000 yards match, two 
men were tied with a perfect score of 50; that 
meant each had scored 10 bulls out of ten shots. 
The winner would then be decided by the “V” 
method. The shooter with the most shots in the 
“V-ring” would be the medal winner. If each 
had all of his shots in the “V”, they would con- 


300 yards—siow fire 
500 yards—siow fire 
600 yards—siow fire 
800 yards—siow fire 
900 yards—slow fire 
1,000 yards—slow fire 
1,100 yards—siow fire 


1,200 yards—siow fire 


shoot 





Wakefield, Mass., (1921) 


132 consecutive bull's-eyes. 


GySgt. Thomas J. Jones, 
Wakefield, Mass., (1921) 


201 consecutive bull's-eyes. 
Sgt. Edgar J. Doyle, Sea Girt, N. J., 
(1923) 


101 consecutive bull's-eyes. 


Chief Marine Gunner Calvin A. Lioyd, 
Sea Girt, N. J. 1921) 


176 consecutive bull's-eyes. 


Sgt. Theodore B. Crawley, Camp Perry, 
Ohio. (1921) 


80 consecutive bull's-eyes. 


IstSgt. John W. Adkins, Camp Perry, 
Ohio. (1921) 


75 consecutive bull's-eyes. 


IstSgt. John W. Adkins, Camp Perry, 
Ohio. (1921) 


67 consecutive bull's eyes. 


GySgt. Thomas J. Jones, Sea Girt, N. J., 
(1921) 


41 consecutive bull's-eyes. 
Sgt. Edward F. Holzhauer, Sea Girt, 
N. J. (1921) 





Open Four Man Team Match; Flamingo Center Fire Team Trophy; Flamingo 
.45 cal. Team Trophy; Flamingo .45 cal., The Championship Trophy 


tinue firing until one of them dropped out of 
that coveted area. 

If only one had all his shots in the “V” area, 
he would, naturally, be declared the winner im- 
mediately, and he may be permitted to continue 
firing in an effort to break the match record, ‘if 
that record contained more “V's” than he had 
already accumulated over the course. 

In the 1939 Wimbledon Match, PFC Wolters 
put his 20 shots all in the “V". His closest com- 
petitor was PlSgt. Broox E. Clements, a teammate 
with 19 to his credit. Instead of stopping, even 
though he had already cinched the first medal, 
he continued shooting until he ran up seven more 
“V's” and a new record. = END 
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The information published here 
is a part of the official instructions 
contained in NAVPERS 15787. 
Leatherneck is passing on only 
that part of the letter believed to be 
of interest to the individual Marine. 











NAVY OCCUPATION SERVICE MEDAL AND 
EXTENSION OF CHINA SERVICE MEDAL 


NAVY OCCUPATION SERVICE MEDAL 
(A) REGULATIONS 


l. To commemorate the services 
performed by the personnel of the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard in the occupation of the 
territories of the enemies of. the 
United States during World War II, 
and subsequent to the surrender of 
those enemies, a medal to be 

known as the Navy Occupation Serv- 
ice Medal is hereby established 
and will be awarded to individuals 
of the above named Services who 
participated in such occupation 
according to the requirements of 
eligibility hereinafter set forth. 
It is further provided that the 
Secretary of the Navy may tender 
this medal to personnel of the 
Army or other components of the 
Armed Forces of the United States 
for services which he may deter- 
mine to be commensurate and con- 
Sistent with the services for 
which the award is made to person- 
nel in the Naval Service. 


2. Eligibility for the above 

medal requires that the individual 
Shall have been attached to, pres- 
ent, and serving on permanert duty 
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SERVICE 
MEDALS 


with an organization in the Naval 
Service of the United States, or 
otherwise as provided in paragraph 
one above, during those periods of 
time when such organization has 
been credited by the Secretary of 
the Navy with having performed 
duty in the occupation of enemy, 
or former enemy, national terri- 
tory. 


3. Occupation duty in the Euro- 
pean-African-Middle Eastern Area 
shall be credited to organizations 
for duty performed on and subse- 
quent to 8 May 1945, on shore in 
such parts of Germany, Austria, 
and Italy and in such parts of 
other territories recognized as 
sovereign to those countries, as 
are under governmental control of 
the United States, or of an ally 
of the United States during World 
War II, or in ships operating in 
such home or territorial waters or 
contiguous ocean area in direct 
Support of occupation or in air- 
craft based upon and operating 
from such territories or ships. 
Services performed in the Euro- 
pean-African-Middle Eastern Area 
between 9 May and 8 November 1945, 
inclusive, shall not be credited 
toward individual eligibility for 
the Navy Occupation Service Medal 
unless the individual is already 
eligible for the European-African- 
Middle Eastern Campaign Medal for 
services performed prior to 8 May 
1945. 


4. Occupation duty in the Asi- 
atic-Pacific Area shall be credit- 
ed to organizations for duty per- 
formed on and subsequent to 2 Sep- 
tember 1945, on shore in such 
parts of Japan and in such terri- 
tories recognized as sovereign to 
Japan, and in such parts of Korea 
and such adjacent islands as are 
recognized to be Korean, but ex- 
clusive of all the mandated terri- 
tory formerly administered by Ja- 
pan, aS are under the govern- 
mental control of the United 
States, or of an ally of the 
United States during World War II, 
or in ships operating in such home 
or territorial waters or conti- 
guous ocean areas in direct sup- 
port of occupation or in aircraft 


based upon and operating from such 
territories or ships. Services 
performed in the Asiatic-Pacific 
Area between 3 September 1945 and 
2 March 1946, inclusive, shall not 
be credited toward individual 
eligibility for the Navy Occupa- 
tion Service Medal ywnless the in- 
dividual is already eligible for 
the Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal 
for services performed prior to 2 
September 1945. 


5. The Navy Occupation Service 
Medal shall not be awarded for any 
service for which another medal is 
authorized, except as provided in 
paragraphs 3 and 4 above. Not 
more than one Navy Occupation 
Service Medal will be awarded to 
any individual regardless of 
whether service has been performed 
in different areas or places at 
different intervals of time. Ap- 
propriate clasps marked "Europe" 
and "Asia" are hereby authorized 
to be attached to the ribbon of 
the medal to denote service in 
Europe and Asia respectively. No 
distinctive device to denote pos- 
session of the above clasps is au- 
thorized for wear on the service 
ribbon. 


6. Individuals in the Naval Serv- 
ice who have been or may be ten- 
dered the Army of Occupation Serv- 
ice Medal by the War Department 
and who are to become eligible for 
the Navy Occupation Service Medal 
shall not be entitled to both 
medals, but may elect which medal 
to accept. By agreement between 
the War and Navy Departments, how- 
ever, the Army of Occupation Medal 
will be awarded only to Army per- 
sonnel and the Navy Occupation 
Service Medal will be awarded only 
to personnel of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. Personnel 
enumerated above who by virtue of 
their having served under Army 
command and who will not be award- 
ed the*Army of Occupation Medal as 
a result of the above agreement 
with the War Department, will, if 
otherwise eligible, submit appli- 
cation to the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, via appropriate channels 
for award of the Navy Occupation 
Service Medal. 


A list of Marine Corps units, and the d 
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PART II. 
CHINA SERVICE MEDAL 
(A) REGULATIONS 


1. The commemorative purposes for 
which the China Service Medal was 
established and authorized by Gen- 
eral Order No. 176, dated 1 July 
1942, are hereby extended to in- 
clude the services performed by 
personnel of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard during the 
operations in China subsequent to 
2 September 1945, and until a 
terminal date to be designated. 

It is further provided that the 
Secretary of the Navy may tender 
this medal to personnel of the 
Army or other components of the 
Armed Forces of the United States 
for service which he may determine 
to be commensurate to and consist- 
ent with the services for which 
the award is made to personnel in 
the Naval Service, and this pro- 
vision for tender shall apply for 
all periods of time for which 
award of this medal is authorized. 


2. The medal will be awarded to 
individuals who shall have been 
attached to, present, and serving 
on permanent duty with an organi- 
zation of the Naval Service of the 
United States credited by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy with having 
participated in operations in 
China. Services performed in the 
Asiatic-Pacific Area between 3 
September 1945 and 2 March 1946, 
inclusive, shall not be credited 
toward individual eligibility for 
the China Service Medal unless the 
individual is already eligible for 
the Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal 
for services performed prior to 2 
September 1945. 


3. Organizations will, consistent 
with the above dates, be credited 
with qualifying service for serv- 
ices performed on shore in China 
and such adjacent islands and ter- 
ritories as are recognized to be 
Chinese, or in ships operating in 
such territorial waters or conti- 
guous ocean areas, or in aircraft 
based upon and operating from such 
territories or ships. 


4. The China Service Medal shall 
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not be awarded for any service for 
which another service medal is au- 
thorized except as provided in 
paragraph 2 above and not more 
than one medal shall be awarded to 
any individual. No clasps, dis- 
tinguishing devices or other in- 
Signia are authorized to be worn 
on the corresponding service rib- 
bon except that individuals to 
whom the medal has been or may be 
awarded for service performed un- 
der General Order No. 176, of 1 
July 1942, shall upon becoming 
eligible for this award for serv- 
ice performed subsequent to 2 Sep- 
tember 1945, wear a bronze star 
Signifying the second award on the 
ribbon of the medal and on the 
service ribbon. 


PART IV. 
GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


1. The subject medals or bronze 
Stars in lieu of the second China 
Service Medal will not be awarded 
to personnel for service in a pas- 
senger status, or as an observer, 
visitor, courier, escort, inspec- 
tor or other similar status not 
permanent attached to a unit cred- 
ited with qualifying service for 
these medals. 


2. The initial lists of credited 
units to be promulgated by the 
Chief of Naval Personnel will not 
be complete. Amendments to ini- 
tial lists will be published at a 
later date by the Chief of Naval 
Personnel, as determined by the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 


Navy Occupation Service Medal 


MARINE CORPS UNITS FROM TO 
Marine Detachment, U. S. Fleet 

Activities, YOKOSUKA, 

Japon 6-15-46 
Ist Bakery Plat (Prov) 9-23-45 3-20-46 
Ist Fum & Bath Co (Prov) 9-23-45 11-30-45 
Ist Salv Coll Co (Prov) 9-23-45 1-3-46 
Ist Salv Repair Co (Prov) 9-23-45 3-20-46 
Ist Sep Hq & Sup Co (Prov) 11-2-45 1-11-46 
Ist Sep Radio Intell Plat 9-22-45 11-7-45 
2d Amp Truck Co 9-24-45 7-7-46 
2d Bakery Plat (Prov) 9-23-45 12-31-45 
2d Marine Division 

HQ Bn—Advance Party 9-16-45 

Remainder of Bn 9-23-45 7-7-46 

2d Engr Bn 9-23-45 6-25-46 

2d Med Bn 9-23-45 6-23-46 

2d MT Bn 9-23-45 7-7-46 


. 
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2d Pion Bn 
2d Ser Bn 
2d Tank Bn 
2d Marines (less 3rd Bn) 
3rd Ba, 2d Marines 
2d Sep Engr Bn 
2d Sep Guard Bn, FMF, Pac 
2d Sep Hq & Sup Co (Prov) 
2d War Dog Pict 
3rd Fleet Marine Landing Force 
(Task Unit 31.3.2—composed 
of Mar Dets of ships of the 
3rd Fleet.) 
3rd MP Bn (Prov) 
RCT-4 
Co. "A", 4th Amp Trac Bn 
Det, 6th ASCO 
1st MP Plat, MP Co, H&S Bn 
6th Mar Div 
Co. "A", 6th Engr Bn 
Co. “D", 6th Med Bn 
Co. "A", 6th MT Bn 
Auto Repair Piat, 6th MT Bn 
Co. "A", 6th Pion Bn 
Ist Plat, Ord Co, 6th Ser Bn 
Tracked Vehicles Sec, Ord Co, 
6th Ser Bn 
Ser Plat, 6th Ser Bn 






Co. "CC", 6th Tank Bn 
Ist Bn, 15th Morines 
4th Marines (less Ist & 3rd 
Bns) 
Ist Bn, 4th Marines 
3rd Bn, 4th Marines 
Co. "A", 6th Med Bn 
4th Sep Laundry Piat 
5th Amphibious Corps 
H & S Bn—Advance Party 
Remainder of Bn 
Med Bn 
Hq Det, Prov Med Gp 
Sig Bn 
Shore Party Com Unit 
Hq & Hq Co, Prov. Combat 
Engr Gp 
Hq Co, Shore Brigade 
5th Amp Truck Co 
5th ASCO 
5th Marine Division 
Hq Bn—Advance Party 
Remainder of Bn 
5th Engr Bn 
5th Med Bn 
5th MT Bn 
5th Pion Bn 


9-23-45 
9-23-45 
9-23-45 
9-23-45 
9-23-45 
9-22-45 
2-15-46 
10-29-45 
9-25-45 


8-30-45 
9-22-45 


8-30-45 
8-30-45 


8-30-45 
8-30-45 
8-30-45 
8-30-45 
8-30-45 
8-30-45 
8-30-45 


8-30-45 
8-30-45 
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22-45 
2-45 
2-45 
2-45 
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7-7-46 
7-7-46 
6-23-46 
6-12-46 
2-26-46 
1-2-46 
6-15-46 
10-31-45 
10-27-45 


9-6-45 
12-31-45 


9-15-45 
9-15-45 


9-15-45 
9-15-45 
9-15-45 
9-15-45 
9-15-45 
9-15-45 
9-15-45 


9-15-45 
9-15-45 





9-15-45 
9-15-45 


12-31-45 
12-3-45 
2-14-46 
12-31-45 
3-20-46 


1-7-46 
12-6-45 
12-6-45 
1-6-46 
1-6-46 


11-2-45 
12-31-45 
12-16-45 
12-6-45 


12-15-45 
12-15-45 
12-15-45 
12-15-45 
12-15-45 
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NAVY SERVICE MEDALS (cont.) 





5th Ser Bn 9-22-45 

5th Tank Bn 9-22-45 
5th Sep Radio Intell Piat 9-22-45 
6th Marine Division 

Det, HQ Bn 8-30-45 


See RCT-4 for other units 

6th Marines (less 2d & 3rd Bns) 
2d Bn, 6th Marines 
3rd Ba, 6th Marines 

6th Mar Ammo Co 

6th Sep Laundry Piat 

6th War Dog Plat 

8th Marines (less 3rd Bn) 
3rd Bn, 8th Marines 

8th Mar Ammo Co 

8th Sep Laundry Piat 

8th Service Regiment 

10th Marines 

10th Mar Ammo Co 

12th MT Ba (Prov) 

13th Marines 

20th Amp Truck Ba 

24th Mar Depot Co 

26th Marines (less 2d Bn) 
2d Bn, 26th Marines 

27th Marines 

28th Marines 

33rd Mar Depot Co 

34th Mar Depot Co 

36th Mar Depot Co 

42nd Mar Depot Co 

43rd Mar Depot Co 

Prov. Marine Air Base Sq, 
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OMURA, Japan 11-13-45 
Hq Sq, MOG-! 9-23-45 
vVMO-2 9-25-45 
LFASCU #4 9-22-45 
vYMO-5 9-22-45 
AWS-9 10-18-45 
AWS-12 10-8-45 
Hq Sq & SMS, MAG-22 9-20-45 
Hq Sq & SMS, MAG-31 9-7-45 
VMF.113 9-21-45 
VMTB-131 (Det only) 9-12-45 
VMF.224 9-8-45 
VMR-252 (Det only) 10-13-45 
VMR-253 (Det only) 2-20-46 
VMF-311 9-9-45 
VMF-314 9-25-45 
VMR-353 (Det only) 9-7-45 
VMF-422 9-26-45 
VMF-441 9-7-45 
VMF(N)-542 9-10-45 
VMF(N)-543 9-28-45 
VMB-612 (Det only) 9-7-45 
VMR-952 9-7-45 


China Service Medal 


MARINE CORPS UNITS FROM 
Ist ASCO 9-30-45 
Ist Mar Ammo Co 10-25-45 
Ist Marine Division (except be- 
low) 9-30-45 
HO Bn 9-30-45 
Ist Engr Bn (less Co. "C" 9-30-45 
Ce. “C" 9-30-45 
Ist Med Bn (less Co. B & C) 10-25-45 
Ce. “B" 10-25-45 
Ce. “SC” 10-25-45 
Ist MT Ba (less Co "C" & Ist 
Pilati Co. E) 9-30-45 
Ce. “C” 9-30-45 
Ist Plat, Co. "E” 9-30-45 
Ist Pion Bn (less Co. 8B & C) 9-30-45 
Co. "B" 9-30-45 
Ce. "C” 9-30-45 
Ist Service Bn 9-30-45 
Ist Tank Bn (less Co. B& C) 10-4-45 
Ce. “B" 10-4-45 
Ce. “C" 10-4-45 
Ist Marines (less 3rd Bn) 9-30-45 
3rd Bn 9-30-45 
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12-15-45 
12-15-45 
12-31-45 


9-15-45 


6-30-46 
7-29-46 
2-25-46 
12-16-45 
12-15-45 
10-27-45 
6-14-46 
2-26-46 
1-3-46 
1-3-46 


11-19-45 
11-19-45 
6-20-46 
11-19-45 
10-31-45 
6-20-46 
1-14-46 
6-15-46 
6-20-46 
11-19-45 
11-5-45 
11-19-45 
6-20-46 
6-20-46 
11-16-45 
10-26-45 
3-1-46 


TO 


1-6-46 


12-31-46 
5-24-47 
3-10-47 
12-31-46 


12-31-46 
12-31-46 


3-10-47 
12-31-46 


1-24-47 
12-31-46 
4-15-46 


Both the Navy Occupation Service Medal and 


China Service Medal 


(extended) 


will rate next after the 


World War Il Victory Medal, in order earned 


1st MP Bn, FMF, Pac 
Ist Recon Co 
Ist Sep Engr Bn (less Co. "B" 
a 
Ist Signal Co 
3rd Amphibious Corps (except 
below) 
H&S Bn (less below) 
Advance Party 
Bomb Disposal Co 
Medical Co 
MP Co 
Service Co 
Signal Co 
Topo Co (less Ist Sep Sur- 
vey Plat) 
Ist Sep Survey Plat, 
Topo Co 
Transport Co 
Medical Bn 
Signal Bn 
Hq Co, Shore Brigade 
3rd Amp Truck Co 
3rd Marine Brigade 
below) 
Hq Bn 
Arty Bn 
Medical Bn 
3rd Medical Bn 
Service Bn 
3rd Service Bn 
Rep! Draft "A", 
Division 
Rep! Draft "C", 3rd Marine 
Division 
Ist Salv Plat, 3rd Salv Repair 
Co 
3rd Sep H&S Co (Prov) 
3rd Sep Laundry Plat 
3rd Sep Radio Intell Plat 
4th Bakery Plat (Prov) 
4th Marines (Reinforced) 
(except below) 
HO 4th Marines 
4th Marines (less 3rd Bn) 
3rd Bn 
3rd Bn (reinforced) 
Signal Co 
Tank Co 
3rd Medical Bn 
3rd Service Bn (less Hq Co 
& S&S Co) 
Hq Co 
S&S Co 
4th Rocket Det (Prov), FMF, 
Pac 
4th Salv Repair Co (Prov) 
4th Sep Radio Intell Plat 
5th Marine Ammo Co 
5th Marines (less 3rd Bn) 
3rd Bn 
5th Sep Laundry Plat 
6th Amp Truck Co 
6th Bakery Plat (Prov) 
6th Marine Division (except 
below) 
HO Bn (less below) 
Advance Party 
Medical Co 
Tank Co 
Artillery Bn 
6th Engineer Bn (less Co. B) 
Co. “B" 
6th Medical Bn (less Co. C) 
Co. "C"™ 
éth MT Bn (less Cos. B, C, 
& D) 
Cos. "B" & "C" 
» 
6th Pion Bn (less Co. "B") 
Co. "B" 
6th Service Bn (less Ser. Co.) 
Service Co 


(except 


3rd Marine 


12-16-45 
1-3-46 


10-11-45 
2-15-46 
9-30-45 
9-30-45 
10-11-45 


6-10-46 


10-25-45 
9-30-45 
9-30-45 
9-30-45 
9-30-45 
9-30-45 
10-11-45 
10-11-45 
2-1-46 


10-11-45 
10-12-45 
10-10-45 
3-23-46 

3-20-46 

3-16-46 

10-13-45 
10-13-45 
10-14-45 
10-14-45 


10-11-45 
10-11-45 
10-11-45 
10-11-45 
10-11-45 
10-11-45 
10-11-45 


3-20-46 


7-16-46 
12-31-46 


6-9-46 
7-31-46 
7-31-46 
3-6-46 

7-15-46 
3-31-46 
3-31-46 
7-3-46 


7-15-46 


3-15-46 
7-3-46 
3-15-46 
3-31-46 
10-15-45 
10-31-45 


11-30-45 
4-20-46 
2-28-46 
1-6-46 


1-46 
1-46 


3 

3 

3 

3 

-3 

-31-46 

-2 
23-46 
26-46 
2 


Service Bn (less below) 
Maintenance Co 
Ser & Sup Co 
éth Tank Bn (less Cos. A & B) 
Ce. “A” 
Ce. “8B” 
7th Marines (less Wpns Co. & 
3rd Bn) 
Wpns Co 
3rd Bn 
7th Sep Laundry Plat 
7th Service Regiment 
llth Marines (less 3rd & 4th 
Bns) 
3rd & 4th Buns. 
llth MT Bn, FMF, Pac 
3rd Bn, (Reinf.), 12th Marines 
12th Mar Ammo Co 
12th Service Bn : 
15th Marines (less Ist & 4th 
Bns) 
4th Ba 
20th Mar Depot Co 
22nd Marines (less below) 
Wpns Co 
2nd Bn 
3rd Ba 
29th Marines (less Wpns Co. 
& 2d Bn) 
Wpns Co & 2d Bn 
37th Mar Depot Co 
38th Mar Depot Co 
Hedron, AirFMF, WestPac 
1-MAW 
Hedron 
Seron 
LFASCU-3 
vVMO-3 
VMO-6 
AWS-7 
MGCIS-7 
AWS-11 
MAG-12 
Hedron 
Seron 
MAG-24 
Hedron 
Seron 
MAG-25 
Hedron 
Seron 
MAG-32 
Hedron 
Seron 
VMF-115 
VMSB-134 
VMR-152 
VMR-153 
VMF-211 
VMF-218 
VMSB-244 
VMR-252 (Det only) 
VMR-253 (Det only) 
VMSB-343 
VMR-352 (Det only) 
VMB-413 (Det only) 
VMF(N)-533 
VMF(N)-541 
VMB-611 (Det only) 


3-23-46 
3-20-46 
3-20-46 
10-13-45 
10-13-45 
10-13-45 


9-30-45 
9-30-45 
9-30-45 
9-30-45 
9-30-45 


9-30-45 
9-30-45 
9-30-45 
5-22-46 
10-11-45 
4-17-46 


10-11-45 
10-11-45 
10-11-45 
10-11-45 
10-11-45 
10-11-45 
10-11-45 


10-11-45 
10-11-45 
9-30-45 
9-30-45 
5-1-47 


10-7-45 
10-17-45 
10-11-45 
10-5-45 
10-12-45 
10-27-45 
8-1-46 
10-28-45 


10-24-45 
10-24-45 


10-6-45 
10-7-45 


10-6-45 
10-6-45 


10-14-45 
10-17-45 
10-24-45 
10-21-45 
10-5-45 
10-6-45 
10-24-45 
10-24-45 
10-18-45 
9-18-45 
12-1-45 
10-12-45 
10-10-45 
10-21-45 
10-6-45 
10-6-45 
10-21-45 





3-31-46 
3-31-46 
3-31-46 
3-26-46 
3-7-46 

3-20-46 


1-5-47 
12-28-46 
4-15-46 
4-20-46 


1-24-47 
1-5-47 
4-5-46 
8-24-46 
3-1-46 


3-26-46 
3-16-46 
1-9-46 
3-26-46 
3-8-46 
3-8-46 


5-20-46 


4-26-46 
4-26-46 


4-17-47 
4-17-47 


6-7-46 
7-12-46 


5-20-46 
7-12-46 
1-17-47 
4-26-46 
6-7-46 


4-9-47 
5-20-46 
1-31-46 
2-28-46 
5-20-46 
1-31-46 
10-31-45 
1-4-47 
4-12-46 
10-29-45 














Soon after civilian pilots went to 
war, the lightplanes followed them 


GRASSHOPPERS 
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Marine Stinson ‘‘Sentinels'’ flew wounded Marines out of 
Okinawa. The landing field consisted of only a crude dirt road Solomon Islands, 


can craft took off 


T= little Ameri- 


and flew toward 

Va the Jap-held jungle 

area which was be- 

ing shelled by artil- 

lery. The observer, 

sitting directly be- 

hind the pilot, ra- 

dioed the Jap gun position to his field 

artillery units within range. A shell hit near 

the target and as the plane hovered above 

the spot, the observer gave the range cor- 

rection. The plane shuddered as infuriated 

ground troops opened fire, tearing holes in 

the thin, fabric-covered wings, but com- 

munication was maintained until the Jap 

gun position was knocked out. Making a 

steep bank, the liaison plane sped back to 

the airstrip. Its mission had been accom- 
plished. 

Many of these civilian lightplanes in 
war paint accomplished spectacular tasks 
throughout the war in both theatres. They 
were called upon to perform tasks for 
which they had never been designed and 
they withstood the worst possible condi- 
tions any combat job could offer. The mili- 
tary success of these liaison planes 
termed ‘grasshoppers’ and ‘‘flivvers’’ 
was sudden and unique. 

At the 1938 National Air Races in Cleve- 
land, Ernest Udet, German ace of World 
War I and steller international stunt pilot, 
demonstrated a German lightplane, built 
especially for slow, tricky maneuvers. It 
took off quickly, climbed at a startling 
angle, made nose-high, square turns 
(usually an unwise thing to do at low alti- 
tudes), and landed in very short space. 
Military observers were sufficiently im- 
pressed to request Udet to stage a demon- 
stration at Wright Field. The stunt pilot's 
Wright exhibition of this plane, the Fiesler 
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by PFC Michael Gould, Jr. 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Storch, planted in Air Corps minds seeds 


- of ideas that rapidly sprouted into action. 


The first liaison aircraft were experi- 
mental models built by Lockheed, Curtiss, 
Ryan, Bellanca and Stinson. Previously, 
the services had employed heavy combat 
planes such as the Navy’s SBD for even 
short range reconnaissance missions. In 
line with the normal expenses of building 
aircraft prototypes, these planes cost sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars each. Cost- 
cutting mass production brought the pre- 
dicted minimum cost down to $25,000 per 
plane, but since this price was still too 
high, the Air Corps began looking over 
the latest civilian lightplanes as possible 
substitutes. In planning to use the planes 
for artillery spotting and short range recon- 
naissance it was discovered that light 
civilian aircraft met and exceeded the 
projected requirements which had been 
set forth. They possessed slow landing 
speeds, short take-off and landing runs 
and high maneuverability at low altitudes. 
An additional quality was the lightplane’s 
inherent safety factor. And the types of 
planes desired were selling for as little as 
$3,000 on the market. 

The Marine Corps didn’t get into the act 
until September of 1943, when the forma- 
tion of whole liaison air groups was 
authorized. But prior to this date the Corps 
did have individually attached civilian 
Piper Cubs roaming around the Pacific 
On October 27, 1943, VMO-1l was com- 
missioned at MCAS Cherry Point. The 
squadron was equipped with specially 
built Stinson ‘“Sentinels’’, distinguishable 
from the civilian version only by their 
larger engines. 

When VMO.1 was temporarily posted at 
Camp Pendleton, awaiting overseas duty, 
a series of simulated dogfights with F4U 
Corsair fighters were held. Conclusive 








AAF Cubs took off from a three hundred foot runway at Ibu, 
to transport emergency ammunition supplies 


Official Marine Corps Photos 


evidence of the ‘‘Flivver’s’’ ability to take 
care of itself was exhibited in the de- 
monstrations. Judges ruled that almost all 
of the attacking Corsairs had been de- 
feated by the nimble lightplane’s superior 
maneuver-ability. 

VMO-1, whose slogan became ‘The 
Fighting Thirty-Seven,’’ was composed of 
nine officers and 28 enlisted men. This 
group and the small number of ‘‘grass- 
hopper’ squadrons which followed it to 
the Pacific, established their reputations 
the hard way with daring determination. 

The “flivvers’’ in Europe with the Army 
performed the same duties and posted an 
equally brilliant record. In both theatres, 
the effect upon the enemy was the same 
demoralizing and disasterous. Often the 
mere presence of the ‘‘grasshoppers’’ over 
German areas was enough to halt artillery 
fire. In time the ground troops began to 
ignore the lightplanes that flitted around 
above them. They had learned that firing 
on a “grasshopper”’ was certain to bring a 
barrage, tossed by every piece of Ameri- 
can artillery within range to avenge the 
“flivver.”’ 

Three liaison squadrons are now perma- 
nent members of the Marine Corps. The 
Army has many units on duty with 
field artillery, and they are completely 
independent of the Air Force. The Army, 
disregarding the infantry’s ancient dis- 
taste for innovation, has set up new tables 
of organization which allow the larger 
infantry groups a ‘‘grasshopper”’ for scout- 
ing and fast transportation purposes. The 
engineers are similarly equipped. 

The lightplanes, flown for sport and 
profit by average Americans before the 
war began, provided the armed forces 
with trained pilots who served during the 
war, both in and out of uniform, along 
with conventional combat aircraft END 
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Marines capture the top three 
weight titles and four second 


a = places in All-Navy wrestling tournament 


Corporal Bill Norris puts the heave-ho on West 


a 
Gad Rect heavpuniehe Ailitlc W. Webon in famed Mac Donough Hall 









by Sgt. Spencer “Hammerlock" Gartz 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Photos by Sgt. Jack Slockbower A | tT i A i] 


Leotherneck Stoff Photographer 
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P"JNHE greatly expanded Navy-Marine Corps 
athletic program is continuing to show ex- 
cellent results for the Marines. 

Competing in seven of the eight weight di- 
visions in the All-Navy wrestling championships, 
men of the Corps walked off with three individual 
titles and four second place medals. 

The champions are Corporal Maynard C. Skin- 
ner, El Toro; Private Raymond J. Hamm, Ma- 
rine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego; and Cor- 
poral William G. Norris, from MAG-24, Guam. 

The Marines did not compete in the 114.5 
pound class. Perhaps they don't come that small 
in the Corps; maybe there’s a difference in the 
messes. At any rate we weren't able to produce 
any near fly-weights for the big tourney. 

Contestants from the Atlantic Fleet and Atlan- 
tic Coast stations met in Brooklyn, N. Y., for the 
East Coast finals, while the Pacific Fleet and 
West Coast contenders went to the mat in San 
Diego. Sixteen wrestlers, two in each weight di- 
vision, qualified in each of the Coast matches. 
Of the 32 men competing, 12 were Marines. 

The finals of this great All-Navy tournament 
were held in the Naval Academy's famed Mac- 








Donough Hall, on the banks of the Severn River, 
at Annapolis, Maryland, on March 8th and 9th. 

Since this is the Olympic year, the contestants 
competed under the rules laid down by that 
august body, the Olympic Wrestling Committee. 
For men who have been competing under col- 
legiate and AAU rules, those laid down by the 
Olympic authorities present some difficulties that 
can be overcome only by time and hard work. 

The principal difference, to the writer, was the 
momentary fall question. Under Olympic rules 
it is not necessary to hold your man pinned for 
three seconds. If you can put your opponent 
down, with both shoulders touching, for only a 
fraction of a second, you win. That tended to 
make many of the wrestlers more cautious than 
usual. Naturally a lot of favorite holds couldn't 
be used, for instance those involving “rolling 
holds,” an arm or wing-lock applied from under- 
neath and rolling with it. These normal holds 
suddenly became dangerous to the man applying 
them. Those men selected to remain at the 
Academy, however, will have almost two months 
to practice these holds before entering the Na- 
tional AAU and Olympic trials. 


With four men in each weight division, the 
rules decreed in effect a complete round robin 
This meant each contestant had to tangle with 
every man in his weight category, thus wrestling 
three times 

After two days of grunt and groan, Corp 
Skinner took the 174.0 title, winning his first two 
bouts by falls, and the third by unanimous de- 
cision. Skinner lives in Boulder, Col., and plans 
to take his discharge in time to enter the state 
university, next Fall 

Skinner participated in Colorado state high 
school meets, placing third and second in suc- 
cessive years in the 155 pound class. Prior to 
the West Coast All-Navy matches, Skinner won 
the 11th Naval District title in the 175 pound 
division 


HORTLY after the final Skinner bout, Pri- 

vate Ray Hamm pinned Navy's AMM3c 
Schiller for the Marines’ second individual title, 
this one in the 191.0 pound class. 

Although down to 180 pounds for his last bout, 
Hamm had things pretty much his own way. He 
is a heady, powerful and aggressive wrestler. He 
was probably the most experienced man in the 
heavier weights. In his last year at West High 
School, in home town Denver, Colo., he won the 
state 165 pound high school championship. After 
graduation he drifted to California, then into the 
Marine Corps. After only two weeks of boot 
camp he showed enough to be drafted for the 
prospective West Coast team. 

He then won the Southern Pacific Coast Junior 
AAU 175 pound championship, in Los Angeles, 
and a few days later, in San Diego, took the 
Senior AAU belt 

Now, as an All-Navy champion, he will stay on 
at the Academy to work under the tutelage of the 
varsity coach. He, along with the other All 
Navy winners, will be entered in the National 
AAU meet in an effort to qualify for an Olympic 
team berth. If he qualifies he will have to stay 
in the East to train with the team. There is a 
possibility that he won't get back to finish his 
boot camp training until Autumn 

I wonder how it would feel to return to the 
boot camp grind as an All-Navy wrestling champ 
There'd be no way of keeping the news from the 
DIs, and when they shouted, “Hey, you big 
$-% # *#&-XX!" I wonder whether they'd mean 
it. 

The final match of the evening was for the 
Unlimited Class title. That includes everyone 
weighing more than 191. A 64”, 220 pound giant 
in the person of Corporal William G. Norris 
romped off with this one. Norris is attached to 
MAG-24, Guam, and represented the Pacific Fleet. 

There was a last minute withdrawal of a con- 
testant in that’ class, thereby making it necessary 
for Norris to wrestle only twice. 

He won both matches by falls in a handy 
fashion. After graduating from Clearfield, Penn., 
High School, he continued his wrestling, repre- 
senting the local YMCA in the state AAU meets. 
He won the heavyweight championship two years 
in a row, entering the Corps early in 1946 after 
winning the title for the second straight year. 

Norris is well grounded in fundamentals and 
possesses tremendous strength, even for a heavy 
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ALL NAVY MAT MAULERS (cont.) 





more experience for Olympic try-outs 


weight. In one bout he broke a waist lock from 
the rear, by merely reaching down, grasping his 
opponent’s wrists and pulling his hands apart... 
with about as much effort as you and I expend 
in taking off our jackets. In his second bout his 
opponent had a leg hold and was attempting an 
inside back heel. Norris merely reached down, 
lifted the 200 pound lad in the air, gently turned 
him over and laid him down on his back. No 
strain, no pain. 

The second place medal winners were PFC W. 
S. Morris, in the 125.5 pound class and PFC R. 
E. Hallman, in the 136.5 weight, both from Camp 
Lejeune. Corporal Edward A. Jones, from El 
Toro, took second place in the 147.5 pound 
division. 

Jones had to meet two experienced Navy men, 
both scheduled to go all the way in the tourney. 
In the first round he pinned PFC A. A. Pisasale 
of the Pacific Fleet team. His next opponent, one 
of the aforementioned toughies, Chief Aviation 
Fire Controlman Kelly, had to default because 
of a leg injury incurred while trying to prevent 
Jones from pinning him. Jones was just putting 
him down when Kelly's knee “popped” under the 
strain. 


N his final bout Jones ran into the other 

Navy vet, Chief Aviation Motor Mech Ren- 
ner. This was one of the best bouts of the meet, 
with Renner ekeing out a close judges decision. 
Prior to the West Coast finals Jones won both the 
Junior and Senior Southern Pacific AAU 147.5 
pound titles. Weight making trouble may force 
him up into the 160.5 pound class; but if it does, 
the Des Moines youngster will probably feel much 
better. It’s a question of being a “strong” middle- 
weight or a lethargic welter. 

PFC W. T. Olbrisch, Camp Lejeune, managed a 
second place in the 191.0 pound division, losing 
only to young Hamm. The other Marines com- 
peting, but going unplaced, were PFC C. San- 
galis, “East Chicago Meteor”; PFC M. R. Ma- 
cias, and PFC A. A. Pisasale, all of Guam repre- 
senting the Pacific Fleet team. Corporal Dick 
Maust, El Toro and PFC G. J. Mooney, Camp 
Lejeune also made valiant but unsuccessful efforts 
in the 136.5 and 160.5 classes respectively. 

It was a great show and we hope the results 
obtained will go a long way in restoring the sport 
of wrestling to the sports agenda of every Corps 
post and Station. It was largely because of the 
results of El Toro’s Marines in the West Coast 
finals that their coach Captain Robert Ayers was 
appointed as the coach of the Pacific and West 
Coast representatives. 

With a little effort here and there maybe next 
year the Corps can furnish 50 per cent of the 
finalists. Get in and drive; if you’re on the bot- 
tom, don’t reach back with your arm. You'll 
court disaster. If you have a hold, and your op- 
ponent’s leverage forces you to the mat, leggo and 
switch fast . . . oh, oh, there goes my back 
again! END 


Admiral J. L. Holloway, Jr., Superintendent, Naval 
Academy, congratulates champ Pvt. Ray Hamm 
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Norris could be bending giant pretzels, actually he's Lightheavy champ Corporal Maynard El Toro, 
standing Kivelle, East Coast Fleet, on his port ear pulls Seaman Thomas’ shoulders to the canvas for a pin 


Private Ray Hamm, 191 pound champ bull-dogging his Maynard Skinner in the bottom-man spot works a fast 
way to a win over the Pacific Fleet's AMM3c H. L. Schiller switch to battle his way out from under Sailor Thomas 


‘ ree 
te, 


This time it’s Camp Lejeune’s PFC G. J. Mooney being Corporal Jones, El Toro, vainly trying to throw Navy's 
bounced on his ear by 160.5 Ib. champ Sailor J. Godek champion Chief Renner to the mat in the 147 pound class 


ce 
SSS. 


if you're looking for Kivelle's arms, both PFC W. T. Olbrisch, Camp Lejune, second place winner in 
of them pulled back on the far side pressing for the pin 191 pound class losing a judges’ decision bout to Hamm 
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Chinese Promotion 


If you hashmarked PFCs are having trouble 
aking corporal, try a transfer to China, and 
nd your QM gear to a Chinese tailor 
Recently an un-named Tsingtao PFC sent two 
vool shirts to a local cloth butcher, with a pair 
hevrons for each shirt. The tailor did a fine 
promotion job. The shirts came back with chev 
rons sewed neatly on the left sleeve of each shirt 


—one stripe below the other 
The PFC swears he is innocent 


He Wasn’‘t Sorry 


In a recent formal ceremony held in his honor 
at the Boston Naval Base, Master Sergeant Mar 
tin J. Lichtenberg ended a 24-year tour of duty 
which was launched by a mistake 

Lichtenberg, born in Coblenz, Germany, started 
his service life on the wrong side of the tracks 
as a member of the crew of the battleship Kaiser 
Wilhelm in the first World War. He saw action 
aboard that ship against Russia when the Ger 
man fleet smashed the naval bases at Oesel and 
Moen in the Gulf of Finland. He was taken 
prisoner at Scapa Flow after the Kaiser Wilhelm 
was scuttled 

The German seaman ‘came to the United States 
at the war's end and obtained citizenship. As a 
citizen, Lichtenberg decided to enlist in the U. S 
Navy ; 

He became a Marine because he interpreted 
the word “Marin« on the recruiting poster, to 
mean Navy, as it does in German 

After he discovered that the thing had been 
done and that there was little he could do about 
it, he settled down to the job of being a Marine 
Before very long he realized that the mistake had 
been a lucky one, for he had found a career. He 
served at Haiti, Cuba, Nicaragua, Quantico, Par- 
ris Island and numerous other posts. During 
the last war Lichtenberg fought on Okinawa while 
with the First Division Later, he shipped to 
Chir r } ‘ icit fal il j id 
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Toast to Melba 


Three girls were waiting for a bus in Wash- 
ington, D. C. one fine night, when a very large, 
very polite man came up and said: 

“Pardon me, do you ladies have any money?” 

This was irritating to the girls, especially to 
Melba M. Carroll, 24, lately of the Womens 
Reserve, USMC. 

“Don't be stupid,” she replied. “If we had 
any money we wouldn't be waiting for a bus.” 

Melba weighs 108 pounds. She's very pretty 
and well constructed 

“In that case,” said the man, hauling out a 
handsome blue-steel derringer, “I shall have to 





rob you. Don't get excited. Just lay your pocket- 
books down. Or do I have to shoot, if you'll par- 
don the expression.” 

Melba didn’t get excited. She got mad. She 
didn’t lay down her purse. Instead she hauled off 
and laid a terrific right hook on the holder- 
upper's nose. 

The bandit tried to defend himself, but seeing 
that he was outclassed—he only weighed 190 Ibs. 
—he took off at high port, Melba hot on his heels. 
(Miss Carroll was pretty good on the obstacle 
course in the WR). 

She caught him by the coat. The bandit es- 
caped by disrobing. Melba tossed the coat aside 
and continued the chase. In half a block she 
caught him again, by the shirt. The wily would- 
be thief removed his shirt and escaped again. 

Meanwhile Miss Carroll's friends had called the 
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‘Miss Heartbreak" of the 
D.C. recruiting station is 
Joby Reynolds. The skin 


biffer is former Marine 
Bill Richmond from the 
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scent. The robber was nabbed, hiding behind a 
hedgerow. He seemed relieved that the police 
got him instead of Miss Carroll. His gun was a 
five and ten special cap pistol. The cops booked 
him on three counts of assault with intent to com- 
mit robbery. Another block or so, with ex-WR 
Melba Carroll chasing him, and they could have 
booked him for indecent exposure. 


Iwo Statue Comes Home 


The flag-raising on Mt. Suribachi was a big 
thing in 1945. A grateful and elated citizenry 
wished to show its appreciation of the Marine 
Corps. Sculptor Felix de Weldon was commis- 
sioned to do a hurry-up statue commemorating 
Iwo and the gallant Marines who died there. 

A huge statue, cast of stone, cement and sand 
was unveiled a few months after members of the 
Fifth Division planted the flag on Suribachi. It 
was placed in front of the Navy building on Con- 
stitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Then, as short-lived memory of the Marine 
Corps’ heroic part in the Pacific campaigns died 
out, the statue itself grew weatherbeaten, scarred 
and cracked. Civilians and tourists lost interest. 

Today the monument has come back to the men 
who appreciate it most. Experts are repairing it 
at Quantico, where it will rest permanently at the 
entrance to the base at Triangle, Va. The Ma- 
rines will never forget one of the greatest moments 
in the history of the Corps. 


Adverse 


Maybe the time was short, or maybe the “Ma- 
rine Recruiting Notes” found themselves short on 
“fillers.” Anyway, the following quotation was 
found at the bottom of page one. 

“I like occasional travel but have only pity 
for steady travelers. Home seems good to me 
after a week anywhere.” 

This seems a little odd, when the Corps’ re- 
cruiting policy is “Travel—Adventure—and Edu- 
cation.” Of course it could be that such in- 
lusions aren’t meant for the eyes prospective 
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“Jonesy” Retires 


The Marine Corps’ miniature exhibit of the 
battle of Belleau Wood, at the Smithsonian In- 
stitute in Washington, D. C., has always been an 
interesting feature for the thousands who visit the 
world-famous museum. One of the reasons for 
this interest may have been the huge, grizzled 
Marine sergeant who explained every detail, every 
hill and crevasse of the model to sightseers. But 
those who stop at the exhibit in the future will 
miss the narration of Master Sergeant Calvin A. 
Jones, USMC, who retired recently after 30 years, 
two months and nine days of service with the 
Corps. 

During the more than 26 years that Jones spent 
at the Smithsonian it is probable that he im- 
parted more Marine lore to the general public 
than any history book or celebrated lecturer. His 
subject was the Marines at Belleau Wood, and 
he knew that famous battle as he knew his gen- 
eral orders. When his listeners left the exhibit 
they knew it too. 

Jones went overseas in 1918 with a replace- 
ment draft for the Fifth Regiment. He served 
with a gun crew until the German break-through 
pushed the French back toward Paris. Then the 
Marines moved in and stopped the Hun advance. 
They went over the top in counterattack and 
plunged into the fiercest battle of World War I 
Before it was over Jones had been hit by shell 
fragments, and he lost his right arm. 

After hospitalization in the States he was as 
signed to the Navy Department in Washington 
D. C., and served there until 1921 

The Marine Corps exhibit had been opened at 
the Institute for public inspection after being 
surveyed in the field by Marine technicians and 
constructed to exact scale at Quantico. Jones 
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With his ‘30°’ behind him, World War | veteran M Sat 
check from Lieutenant Colonel John J. Gormley, his commanding officer at headquarters 


Calvin Jones receives his final 
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WE - THE MARINES (cont.) 


took charge of the display and performed his 
unique guard-narrator duties until March 1948 

While assigned to the Smithsonian “Jonesy” 
was carried on the rolls at Headquarters Marine 
Corps and it was from there that he was retired, 
at his own request, without ceremony 





Marine Corps League 


Greetings. This is a cordial invitation to 
every Marine on active duty, regular or 
reserve, to become affiliated with the 
Marine Corps League as a member-at- 
large. In the past our rules required that 
each member had to join a local Detach 
ment but our National Staff has now 
amended this rule. Every Marine now on 
active duty may join either a local Detach 
ment or become a member-at-large 


payment of the national dues of only $2 
per year 

The League, chartered by Congress 
1937, is the only organization in the United 


States comprised entirely of Marines and 


former Marines, and complete ledicate 

to Marines’ interests. The principal pur 
poses of the League are: (a) to preserve the 
traditions and promote the interests of the 
United States Marine Corp b) to band 
those who are now ser g inti United 
States Marine Corps and those who hav 
been honorably discharged from that 
service together fellowship that they 


may eltectively promote the ideals of 
American freedom and democracy; and 
(c uny Marine or member of a 
Marine’s family in need 

The League has constantly maintained 
an active program of close cooperati 
with the Marine Corps, aiding local Marine 
stations wherever possible, assisting with 
regular and reserve recruiting drives; p1 
moting and staging Marine Birthday affairs 
and aiding the Corps and its personnel 
wherever needed 


) 
In order to more effectively accomplish 


to as 


its many worthy objectives, the League 
must maintai1 arge membership. Please 
talk up tl ause of our fraternal fellowship 


to every former Marine you know and to 
improve our mutual interest we will wel 
come your personal affiliation 
Semper Fidelis, 
George T Bullen 
National Commandant, 
Marine Corps League. 
For further information, address: Marine 
Corps League, Inc., 28 Howard Street, 


Albany 7, N. Y."' 











No Pushee No Pullee 


Any China Marine who has been run down by 
a utility cart or a ricksha had better stand by 
The Oriental is mechanized as of last month 

The first change in old Hong Kong was a push 
on the pullers organized by the 15 ricksha com 
panies They offered each ricksha puller two 
suits of clothes and a straw hat, plus a handsom« 
license tag to be attached to his coat sleeve—th 
catch was that the ricksha boy had to get a GI 
haircut 

The final blow fell two weeks later with the 


first issue of perhaps the deadliest street weapon 


ever invented—the “rickmobil 

Designed by the China Engineering Products 
Corporation of the United States, th kmobiles 
are three-wheeled convertibles—featuring a can 
vas top and sid which seat two passengers 
and one operator. The operator is to be recruited 


from the splay-footed legion of pullers. The ricks 





cost $400 American, make 31 mp! 0 miles to 


the gallon, and they 
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Kong’s police department, 1000 pullers, and all 
China Marines. 

Passengers are protected by a small plastic 
windshield. Pedestrians are protected, it says 
here, by the fact that the ricksha boys will have 
to pass a rigid driving test. 

The final test of the rickmobile will occur the 
first time a Marine catches one of the 850 Ib. 
vehicles in the small of his back. 


Over the Top 


The 3rd Infantry Battalion, with: headquarters 
in St. Louis, was the first organized reserve unit 





(non-aviation) of that strength to reach its quota 
in the national drive for Marine Reserves. 

Their feat of enlisting 90 members in one week 
set a record in the annals of Marine Corps Re- 
serve recruiting. 

To accomplish their mission, the St. Louis 
Marines enlisted every man in the battalion as 
a volunteer recruiter, and each new member in 
turn went after other prospects. 

Their successful efforts brought a commenda- 
tion from Major General William T. Clement, 
Director of the Division of Reserve, and con- 
gratulations from the Commandant. 
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Small fry, snowed but unafraid, take cover behind a symbol of ‘Protection, Liberty, and Freedom 


from Fear,"’ to peep at the Freedom Train. 


Guard and symbol is PFC Bill Padgett, Seventh Marines 
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Why wait any longer ? 


~ Change to 
/ a TREAT instead 
of'a TREATMENT... 
TODAY smoke 





Yes. sir... with near 200 years of 
fine tobacco tradition, we're tobacco 
men—not medicine men. Old Golds 
cure just one thing: the world’s 
choicest tobaccos. This you enjoy 

in every Old Gold: keener, tastier 
smoking pleasure. Find out—today! 
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Sound OFF 


Edited by Sgt. Harry Polete 
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WITH OPEN ARMS 
Sirs: 

Reading Sound Off makes 
me: wonder if the little boys 
who are always worrying about 
medals, the first to land, and 
other small matters, remember 
the men who landed at the 
‘Canal when the Japanese 
waited with open arms. 

It seems as if the old First 
Division, USMC, has been for- 
gotten. Among that group were 
a lot of green fellows who 
didn’t know what was coming. 
My husband, who at that time 
wasn’t quite 18, was with that 
group. Those medals were only 
thank you tokens from our 
government, who could pass 
them out by the dozen. 

The men who landed, never 
to make another, don’t lie in 
medals, or high awards. They 
lie in dirt, sweat, blood and 
dust of a land which the United 
States Marine Corps helped to 
wrest from the enemy. I hope 
some of the people (who gripe 
about medals) remember it was 
the Marines who made it pos- 
sible for them to be honored 
with those chips. 

A First Divvy Wife 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ No one denies that the 
awarding of medals in this 
war was sometimes shame- 
fully abused. Neither will 
anyone deny that the real 
heroes are the ones who 
gave all they had to give, 
their lives. But it seems 
perfectly natural that men 
should be interested in the 
“firsts” of the Corps, and 
in the medals they rate. 
We are sure no one has 
forgotten about the First 
Division on Guadalcanal, 
or their great contribution 
to victory in World War 
Il.—Ed. 





ONLY TWO LEFT 
Sirs: 

In the February issue of the 
Leatherneck, on page 49, is a 
picture of the Post Band, Ma- 
rine Barracks, Olongapo, P. I. 

I landed at Olongapo on 
February 1, 1906, with a de- 
tachment of Marines, and the 
band met us at the: wharf. 

Nearly every face in the pic- 
ture is familiar to me, but I 
can name only a few, including 
the officer, First Lieutenant 
Frank C. Lander. 

Of all the officers shown in 
the photo (a group of officers 
of the First Battalion of Ma- 
rines in 1898, just after their 
return from Guantanamo, 
Cuba) there are no more than 
two left, myself on the right 
of the rear row (on the left of 
the picture) and Major Edwin 
A. Jones, second on my left. 

Geo. C. Reid, 

BrigGen. USMC (Rest’d) 


THE OLD MARINE CORPS 
Sirs: 

I am writing you relative to 
a picture taken in Boston har- 
bor just before, or a day after, 
Bunker Hill Day (June 17, 
1899) on board the old USS 
Massachusetts. The picture 
was of the ship’s Marine De- 
tachment, taken on the forward 
deck with their backs to the 
harbor and with the Bunker 
Hill monument in the back- 
ground. 

I ordered one of the pictures 
(at that time) but before they 
were delivered I had been sent 
to the hospital and did not get 
the picture. I would be very 
grateful if you could give me 
information about where I 
could obtain a copy. Captain 
John A. Lejeune (later Com- 
mandant) was standing on the 
right in the picture. 

Frank B. Hutchinson 
Stamford, Conn. 


@ We regret that Head- 
quarters has no such pic- 
ture on file. However, 
it is possible that some 
of Leatherneck’s readers 
might lend us this picture 
to copy for you.—Ed. 


BETTER EXPLANATION 
Sirs: 

This is in reference to a let- 
ter in December Leatherneck 
(which I seem to have lost) 
concerning the word Fale. (In 
December Ist Lieutenant John 
Brooks, USMCR, wrote asking 
the proper spelling of “Fale,” 
a word used by Samoans to in- 
dicate house. He also asked for 
its derivation. Leatherneck 
was able to help with the cor- 
rect spelling, but was a little 
hazy with the derivation of 
the word.—Ed) 

I have been able to get this 
story on the derivation of the 
word (Fale), but I do not offer 
it as infallible. 

A long time ago some people 
from Hawaii landed on 
Manua, an island of the Sa- 
moan group, (how they did 
this I do not know) and used 
the word “Hale” in reference 
to any building. The true 
Samoan language does not con- 
tain the letter “H”—although 
it has recently been introduced, 
along with several! other papa- 
lagi, or white man letters. 
Therefore, the word “Hale” re- 
sulted in “Fale,” which is gen- 
erally used in reference to a 
home or house; but literally 
means any building. Originally 
the only buildings there were 
houses, or shelters, but now 
offices, stores, taverns, etc., 
have sprung up. 

I hope this will help. Any- 
way it is an interesting story. 

MSgt. S. P. Judkins 
Tutuila, American Samoa. 


@ Master Sergeant jJud- 
kins is the only Marine in 
Samoa at the present time. 
He is in charge of the 
training and drilling of 
the native Fita Fita Guard 
at Pago Pago.—Ed. 


(CONT. ON NEXT PAGE) 
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YOUR PAYCHECK 
1S A YAROSTICK 


» | amount of your paycheck is a practical yardstick 
for evaluating the benefits of education. 


Magazine publisher B. C. Forbes recently polled the 
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man of 1947 took his first job after finishing college. This 
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level is virtually a ‘‘must’’ in every field of endeavor. 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


STATE BONUSES 
Sirs: 

I would like some informa- 
tion on State Bonuses. It 
seems that there is never any- 
thing about State Bonuses any- 
where in the Leatherneck mag- 
azine. If you can, please let 
me know about the California 
State Bonus, I never have heard 
anything about it one way or 
another. Would you please 
find out and let me know as 
I am very interested in this 
matter. 

Raymond A. Burnett 


@ An aarticle on State 
Bonuses entitled “Bonuses 
For Millions,” appeared 
in the September 1947 
Leatherneck. For informa- 
tion on the California ben- 
efits, write to the Dept. of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Division 
of Service and Coordina- 
tion, 1020 N St., Sacra- 
mento 7, Calif.—Eds. 


A PROUD MARINE 
Sirs: 

Have you asked yourself 
what the best dressed service- 
man is wearing this winter? 
Well, I have, and the answer 
is a set of blues and a green 
overcoat. What a color com- 
bination If nothing is 
done to correct this situation, 
there won’t be such a thing as 
blues on liberty ... 

This problem can be solved 
in one or two ways; the first 
is to have the Quartermaster 
design a blue overcoat — the 
other way is to bring back the 
greens as a liberty uniform dur- 
ing the winter months. 

A proud Marine 
Quantico, Va. 


@ There is no official 
word, but we understand 
the Quartermaster is giv- 
ing some thought to the 
problem.—Ed. 





TWO DIVISION PATCHES? 
Sirs: 

A buddy and myself have 
been arguing about a picture 
which appeared on page 5 of 
your November issue (‘“Super- 
salesmen”—Ed.). It seems that 
Sgt. Forsythe is wearing two 
Sixth Division patches, one on 
each shoulder. My buddy says 
the other patch in the picture 
belongs to Sgt. Taylor and is a 
photographic error. What's the 
correct answer, and if Forsythe 
is wearing two patches was it 
regulation? 

J. McGowan 
Baltimore, Md. 


@ Before the discontinu- 
ation of shoulder patches 
in the Marine Corps, men 
on recruiting duty wore a 
recruiting division patch 
on their right shoulder, 
and their war time service 
patch on their left shoul- 
der Sét. Forsythe has a 


recruiting patch on his 
right shoulder and _ the 
Sixth Division patch on his 


left-——-Ed 





STATE GUARD HASHMARKS 
Sirs: 

Am writing in hopes of ob- 
taining some information on a 
subject.of which maybe others 
as well as myself have received 
conflicting answers from vari- 
ous sources... 

When the National Guard of 
the United States was mobil- 
ized in September, 1940, the 
State Guards of the various 
states were formed and ac- 
tivated for the purpose of re- 
placing the National Guard. 
Just what, then, is the status 
of service in the State Guard 
in relation to Regular Service? 
(i.e. Longevity, hashmarks, 
ribbons). 

I read your magazine regu- 
larly and think it’s tops. 

Corp. Van J. Simmons, Jr. 
Oceanside, Calif. 


@ Service in the National 
Guard (Federalized after 
1936) counts on longevity 
and hashmarks; the State 
Guard does not. 


THE POGEY ROPE 
Sirs: 

I would like a little scoop on 
a certain citation awarded the 
Sixth Marines, known as the 
pogey rope—a French citation. 

When I was in the Sixth Ma- 
rine Provisional MP Platoon, 
we were igsued this French ci- 
tation, and had to wear it. I 
have been out of the Sixth for 
some time, but I wore this 
decoration today. Anyway I 
was ordered to take it off, and 
told that I no longer rated 
wearing it. 

If I can no longer wear it 
why were we allowed to wear 
division patches after we left 
the division? 

PFC Stanley A. Pruden 
New London, Conn. 


@ The Pogey Rope you 
refer to is the French Four- 
ragere and was awarded 
the Fifth and Sixth Ma- 
rines by the French gov- 
ernment for their out- 
standing services in World 
War I. Only those men 
who were in the Fifth and 
Sixth Marines during 
World War I rate the 
Fourragere permanently. 
Others who join these regi- 
ments may wear the decor- 
ation, only as long as they 
are a member of one of 
these regiments, and for- 
feit that right when trans- 
ferred out. 

The old Fourth Marines 
are credited with christen- 
ing the Sixth Marines as 
the “Pogey Bait Sixth,” 
and the term pogey rope 
(for the Fourragere) fol- 
lowed naturally. 

Your division’ patch, 
which, of course, is no 
longer authorized, was a 
different matter. You were 
allowed to wear the patch 
of your last organization, 
until joining another unit 
which rated a patch, and 
then you would change. 
Since your last organiza- 
tion did not rate a patch 
you were authorized to 
wear the Second Division 
patch until it was discon- 
tinued on ] January, 1948. 


—Ed. 
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WHAT! NO EX-MARINES? 
Sirs: 

Being a constant reader of 
your magazine for some odd 
years my otherwise patient 
mind finally revolted against 
your usage of the popular 
axiom, so freely used among 
your members; namely, “Once 
a Marine, always a Marine!” 
Although this fallacy has been 
presented in various forms, it 
has never been quite clear to 
me as to exactly what consti- 
tutes a so-called non-existing 
ex-Marine. I admit, that the 
very fact that such a fallacy 
exists does great credit to your 
publicity department, but it 
also proves that they do not 
necessarily adhere to a rigid 
policy of presenting facts ex 
clusively. 

I would most certainly ap 
preciate enlightment from one 
of your brighter members re 
garding this subject. Remem- 
ber, I do not request a rashly 
concocted philosophical answer 
that found its origin in the 
“head,” but rather a simple 
logical explanation of facts. 

If your “Once a Marine, al 
ways a Marine,” were true, 
“Once a civilian, always a 
civilian!” must also be true 
And therein lies an obvious 
contradiction. “Ah,” you may 
reply, “but we have glory, 
honor, and esprit de corps in 
our organization, something 
which you civilians do not.” 
To which I say, without pos 
sessing those qualities the aver- 
age civilian could not hope to 
raise a normal family success- 
fully. In fact these qualities 
have to be exercised at every 
turn perpetually to assure an 
average status of civilian rating. 

Also, when the day comes 
that the incessant Marine dies, 
(It is true, isn’t it, that some 
Marines die a natural death?) 
does his soul also continue to 
be a Marine? The soul having 
been an integral part of the 
living Marine therefore must 
continue being a Marine, as 
there is no such thing as an 
EX-Marine. Just how does 
this soul Marine present arms 
when he meets St. Peter? And 
with what? And wouldn't it 
be rather humiliating for a 
tough and rugged soul Marine 
to be pictured strumming a 
harp next to a celestial scuttle- 
butt? Or would you have me 
believe that the divine T.O. & 
E. has been conveniently al- 
tered so that each soul Marine 
is issued a golden M-1, in order 
that the rugged reputation that 
Marines enjoy will not be 
impaired? 

It has always been my belief, 
that once a uniform has been 
shed and the proper discharge 
papers issued, that it also auto- 
matically includes the status of 
civilian. Strangely enough, the 
U. S. government shares my 
viewpoint It is left for the 
exalted Marine Corps press 
agents to be the exceptions to 
this viewpoint 

Do you believe it possible 
for one of your publicity giants 
to logically explain this fallacy 
to me, without employing a 
rhetorical hurricane of adjec 
tives, and winding up by rais 
ing the flag on his mountain 
of knowledge? 

I am an EX-army infantry 
man—I repeat EX! And the 
simple fact that I can wake 
up in the morning without 
having some bugle-happy mani 
ac shatter my ear drums, or 
some chevron-happy corporal 
ordering me to dress by the 
numbers—on the double—it is 
sufficient compensation for all 
the glory and “good” times I 
supposedly lost by retiring 


from the service. 

Realizing that my EX is a 
fact, I can honestly say, 
“Peace, ain’t it wonderful.” 

Robert E. Zieler 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


@ The phrase “Once a 
Marine, always a Marine,” 
has always mystified those 
who have never been asso- 
ciated with the Marine 
Corps. And to them it is 
difficult to explain. But 
seldom has a Marine heard 
those words and failed to 
understand. 

A more understandable 
phrase for the uninitiate 
would be “Once a Marine 
in body, always a Marine 
in spirit.” 

Whether or not the Corps 
has been, and 1s, the great 
est military organization in 
our country’s history is not 
for mere press agents to 
say. The 172 year record 
of the Marine Corps speaks 
for itself. Suffice to say 
that from the day of his 
enlistment, until the day of 
discharge, a Marine BE- 
LIEVES he is part of the 
greatest military organiza- 
tion. Having been exposed 
to the high traditions of 
the Corps (beat your gums 
about tradition if you like, 
but it plays a big part) a 
man is loath to relinquish 
them. 

In experiencing the pride 
of mutual accomplish- 
ments, and the comrade- 
ship of many fine friends, 
no man forgets. These 
memories are enhanced 
over the years and mold a 
man into a permanent 
union with the Marine 
Corps. Perhaps it only 
exists in his memory, but 
he still likes to think of 
himself as a Marine. 

The phrase “Once a Ma- 
rine, always a Marine,” 
may well be the creation 
of a press agent, although 
it is generaliy attributed 
to a great Marine and 
former commandant, Ma- 
jor General Commandant 
John A. Lejeune, but the 
idea behind the prose is 
not. 

Ask your former Marine 
friends to which outfit they 
would turn in case of an- 
other war. Then ask them 
why. To be sure there are 
chevron-happy  corporals 
and maniacal musics in 
the Corps, and the magni- 
ficent Sumbeating indulged 
in by Marines will shame 
that of any service. But 
these are not the things a 
Marine remembers about 
the Corps; time _ softens 
harsh memories and mag- 
nifies the pleasant ones. 

As to St. Peter and the 
Golden Gate, we _ refer 
you to the Marine Corps 
Hymn.—Ed. 


(CONT. ON NEXT PAGE) 
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The following first-named persons seek 
information concerning the whereabouts of 


the second-named. 


in a a aie ae ae aie ae a ae ae ae 


Jack R. Hoats, 12 Quincy 
Place, Kearny, N. J., concern- 
ing the present whereabouts of 
Harman Hormann, believed 
living in New York; and John 
Martin, last. known to be at 
Cherry Point, N. C. 

Sa. a 

Mrs. Leinani C. Colville, 509 
10th St., Naval Housing Area 
#2, Honolulu, T. H., concern- 
ing the present address of PFC 
Warren R. Weisner, discharged 
at Camp Pendleton and be- 
lieved living in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

* 2 2 

J. Burdette Stafford, 1109 N. 
Fillmore, Maryville, Mo., from 
buddies of K Company, 3rd 
Battalion, Second Marines. 

. 's @ 

Scotty Pickering, 632 So. 
Ridgeland, Oak Park, IIl., to 
hear from members of the 
original ist Corps MT Bat- 
talion, formed at Camp Linda 
Vista, Calif., in mid '42. 

Se we 

Karl Koerner, (R) 3037 
Grace Ave., Dayton 10, Ohio, 
to hear from any former bud- 
dies in the Ist Battalion, 
Fourth Regiment, Sixth Marine 
Division. 

* 7 + 


Kenneth Lee Brown, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, “Survivors of 
Iwo Club,” Marwilla Acres, 
Route #3, Georgetown, Ind., 
would like to hear from all men 
from Kentucky who took part 
in the Iwo Jima campaign. 

* + * 

Vernon Hoffman, 529 High- 
land Ave., Peekskill, N. Y., 
would like to hear from the fel- 
lows who served on Johnston 
Island from November, 1945, 
to July, 1946. 


* * * 
Sergeant James W. Gunter, 
AES 46, Rifle Range Det., 


Cherry Point, N. C., would like 
to hear from buddies he served 
with in Company L, Twenty- 
Eighth Marines and Company 
A, Sixth Marines. 

i. 

William Fowlds, USMCR, 
333 Walnut St., Yonkers, N. Y., 
would like to hear from Ma- 
rines, both Stateside and on 
foreign shore duty. 

= 

Lawrence Dale Shawgo, La- 
mont, Wash., to hear from 
buddies who came through boot 
camp at San Diego, Calif., with 
platoon 54, in 1946, also the 
Platoon Leaders of platoons 54 
and 56, and J. D. Seybert. 

se © @ 

Mr. J. Brennan, 184 Clark- 
son Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
hear from Corporal Don Mac- 
Pharlin, formerly attached to 
some airwing. 

SY = 

Charles C. Hamm, Area Au- 
ditor’s Office, MCAS, El Toro, 
Santa Ana, Calif., to contact 
any friends who came through 
boot camp with him in Platoon 
#66 at San Diego, Calif., in 
1946. 

eo @ = 


Jim Gensler, 2956 North 10th 
Street, Milwaukee 6, Wis., con- 
cerning the present where- 
abouts of Pvt. E. K. Vessels, 
formerly attached to Marine 
Barracks, Company “B”, Train- 
ing Detachment, Great Lakes, 
Ti. 


George McCann, 512 Gaines 
St., Elmira, N.Y., to hear from 
any former members of Platoon 
95 at Parris Island in 1940. 

+ & @ 

Charles A. Foster, 29 Still- 
water Ave., Dayton, Ohio, to 
hear from Anthony Michalak, 
whose home is believed to be 
in Reading, Penna. 

. an 

Joseph P. Hirte, 1306 Sev- 
enth Ave. So., PO Box #392, 
South St. Paul, Minn., to hear 
from any of the men who 
served at El Toro with him, 
especially Francis X. Clegg, 
Clyde Barber and John Grow. 

a 

Esther (Terry) Schumacher, 
528 East Boulevard, Duluth 5, 
Minn., would like to contact 
Sidney (Chuck) Smith, who 
left Camp Pendleton for duty 
overseas in 1943. 


“se 2 
John E. Polis, 4329 West 170 
Street, Lawndale, Calif., to 


hear from an old buddy, James 

Sullivan, formerly with the 

Seventh Marines, whose home 

is supposedly in St. Louis, Mo. 
. ” ” 

Jo Ford, 736 Ashby St., SW, 
Atlanta, Ga., to contact two 
former members of Marine 
Bomber Squadron 611, Corpor- 
als Robert W. Jensen and Neal 
McNabb. 

* * * 

Howard R. Peirce, 2066 East 
8ist Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio, 
to contact any of the men who 
served with him aboard the 
USS Monticello (AP-61); also 
William Piwowarski, formerly 
with the Officers Anti-Aircraft 
Battalion at Onslow Beach as 
a PFC in 1945. 

* * * 

G. S. Kneitz, PO Box #163, 
Needville, Texas, to hear from 
Staff Sergeant W. J. (Red) 
Grigsby who served with him 
in VMD 254 and later in 
VMTB 151 during the war. 

* * * 

Bud E. Hunter, Box 221, 
Tidioute, Pa., to hear from 
Robert _ Suevo, Philadelphia, 
Pa., or anyone who knows his 
correct address. 

* * * 

Patrick Mangan, 19 Caldwell 
Place, Springfield, Mass., would 
like to contact all original 
members of VMF 441 to as- 
certain the possibility of having 
a reunion of that group. 

2.4 

Robert Willette, 237 Quinn 
Street, Naugatuck, Conn., to 
hear from former members of 
Platoon 331, Parris Island, 
1942, also CPhM Edward H. 
Cavanaugh, whose last known 
address was at the San Diego 
Naval Base. 


+ * * 


Vinson L. Stevens, 6091/4 
West Rusk St., Marshall, Tex- 
as, to contact someone who took 
pictures of the Marine land- 
ing on Iheya Shima, Ryukyu 
Islands. 

* x * 

Corporal Raymond Fauteux, 
C Battery, Tenth Marines, Sec- 
ond Marine Division, Camp 
Lejeune, N. C., concerning the 
present whereabouts of Kevin 
J. Burke and Jimmy Burch, 
who were with A Battery on 
Guam, 
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Micke 6 


at .the Marine Barracks at Omura, Japan, 
I found a book in the battalion recreation 
It was a small plain-looking booklet called 


Gite the 2 years ago, when I was stationed 
w 


room 
“Judo,” by Jigoro Kano 

I took the book back to my squadroom and, 
reclining leisurely on my bunk, I studied the 
science and gentle art of jiu jitsu. The princi- 
ples of jiu jitsu are quite simple All one has 
to do to subdue a mammoth antagonist is to 
grasp lightly his sleeve and lapel, sweep his feet 
out from under him, and slam him onto the 
ground The book was full of tricks; ankle 
blocks, thigh blocking turns, hip throws, knee 
wheeling throws, over head throws, open shoulder 
throws; all of them absurdly simple. I finished 
the book and then went back over the pages 
memorizing all the tricks 

“Too bad I didn't learn this stuff long ago,” 
I thought No one will ever bully me again.” 

I was still lying on my bunk mentally throwing 
burly antagonists in all directions when one of 
my buddies, Joseph Doaks, stamped into the 
squad room, threw his dungaree blouse over his 
sea bag and flopped down wearily on the next 
bunk 

“Smythe, how the hell do you get away with 


it? Everyone in the whole battalion is out 
standin’ guard or workin’, and every day you lic 
in here on your lazy butt smokin’ fags and readin’ 
books Tell me, how d'ya do it?” 

“It so happens that I, Private First Class 
Fordyce Wellington Smythe, happen to be on 


no duty’ for two weeks due to an unusually acute 
case of " 

‘O.K., O.K., I know, I know. Don't tell me. 
What d'ya have now? Could 
coronary thrombosis, or maybe 


make me guess 
it be . ah 
hardening of the arteries?” 

“Let us refrain from sarcasm, my friend 
Realizing my importance to the organization, the 
battalion surgeon has insisted that I secure suffi- 
cient rest and relaxation for a period of two 
weeks in order that my health and, subsequently, 
the security of the organization shall not be 
jeopardized.” 

“Yeah? Well, ain't that nice? Tell me more 
Furthermore, Private Doaks, the 
commanding officer, acting in the interests of the 


“Very well 


lower pay grades, has announced that I have 
been acting squad leader as of 0800 this morning.” 
“Acting squad leader! You?” * 
“Yes. And henceforth, Private Doaks, you will 


* 


be expected to render the appropriate courtesies 
due an acting corporal.” 

“Lissen, you big bag of wind, if you think 
I'm taking orders from you, you're nuts! What’ll 
you do if I tell you to go jump in the bay?” 

“In that case, I shall be forced to expedite 
the taking of severe disciplinary action against 
you.” 

“O.K., O.K., Sir. How does that sound, Sir?” 

“Excellent, Doaks, excellent.” 

“Smythe, you slay me. Say 
book under your pillow there?” 

“A little book called “Judo,” by the late pro- 
fessor Jigoro Kano of the Kodo Kwan in Tokyo.” 

“Yeah? Who's he? Who's the Kodo Kwan?” 

“Professor Kano was the greatest exponent of 
the science of tai jutsu who ever lived.” 

“Tai jutsu? What the hell is tai jutsu? Why 
don't you talk American?” 

“Tai jutsu is called judo or jiu jitsu by the 
average layman. The Kodo Kwan was a school 
founded in Tokyo many years ago by Professor 
Kano and offered instruction in tai jutsu.” 

“Oh!” 

“This little book, Doaks, contains the age old 
secrets of the mysterious methods of self defense 
employed by the Japanese all through history. 
It's science and fine art combined.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Yes. You see, Doaks, size doesn’t mean any- 
thing to the man in possession of these ancient 
secrets of self defense. The more gigantic your 
opponent, the worse he is defeated by tai jutsu. 
You see, when this colossus lunges at you, you 
don't resist.” 

“No?” 

“No. You give way as you lightly grasp his 
sleeve and lapel. As he comes forward, you twist 
your arms, trip him, and slam him onto the 
ground. Simple.” 

“Yeah? That sounds O.K., Smythe. D'’ya think 
it would really work?” 

“Certainly it works. 
you.” 

“Look, Smythe, take it easy. Don't toss me 
out the window or bust my arm. I want to go 
home one of these days, you know.” 

“I'm only demonstrating. This is what we 
call randori. All you have to do is stand here, 
and I execute all the throws.” 

“Yeh? I don't think I like being a dummy in 
this here ran dozi.” 

“Randori, stupid, randori.” 


. What's that 


Here, stand up, I'll show 


by Harold E. Stine 


little 


“O.K., O.K., randori. 
arm busted.” 

I proceeded to demonstrate the various throws. 

“See, Doaks, as you move forward . . . come 
on, move forward .. . that’s it. . . no, no, your 
other foot first, Doaks. Always move in with 
your left foot first. That’s the way the book 
says the antagonist is supposed to move. O.K. 
Try it again ... that’s it. Now. ..I grasp your 
sleeve and lapel... see .. . just like this. Now 
I drop on one knee and turn away from you 
while I twist with my arms. See, Doaks 
you're helpless. Now I could easily slam you 
onto the floor. The harder you rush, the harder 
you fall. Simple.” 

Doaks was impressed. “Yeah,” he said, “that's 
O.K., Smythe. I'd sure hate to tangle with a 
guy that knew that stuff.” 

The following evening I was reclining upon my 
bunk practicing deep breathing exercises when 
Doaks came in and sat down on the edge of the 
bunk. He was dressed in his greens, apparently 
ready to go on liberty. He watched me taking 
tremendous lungfulls of air and slowly blowing 
it out as I lay there on the bunk. 


I still don’t want my 


I CONTINUED my exercises as Doaks looked 

on. When I had finished, I noticed that he 

was watching me intently. Something seemed to 
be troubling him. I snapped my fingers. 

“Private Doaks,” I said, “hand me my slippers.” 

“Smythe . . .” said Doaks hesitantly, “Corporal 
Smythe, I wonder if you'd help me out. I've...” 

“Why certainly, Doaks. My duties as assistant 
squad leader include helping my men with any 
... @h... any personal problems, and to aid 
them in making a satisfactory adjustment. Now, 
what’s.on your mind, Doaks?” 

“Look, Smythe, I've been having a little trouble 
down at Mieko’s house. When I go down there 
at night, her brother always comes in the room 
and sits with us. He won't leave until I come 
back to camp.” 

“Who's Mieko?” I asked. 





% pes month’s winner in 
Leatherneck’s contest is 
Harold E. Stine. He served with 
the Fifth Division at Iwo Jima and 
since his discharge has been a 
student at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, Pa. 











PFC Fordyce Wellington Smythe studied his 


judo from Professor Kano’s little book but the lesson he learned 


from his first opponent had been omitted 
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MIEKO’S LITTLE BROTHER (cont.) 


The bigger they come, the harder they 


fall — but what about the little guys? 


-“Mieko Sakamoto, the girl who lives down by 
the public bath on the back road to the geisha 
area.” 

“Oh .. . go on, Doaks. You say her brother 
won't leave you alone with her?” 

“That's right. He just sits there lookin’ at 
us and smokin’ all my fags. I can't make any 
time with Mieko while he’s there.” 

“Then why don’t you remove him?” 

“That's just it, Smythe, I tried last night.” 

“What do you mean, you tried? How big is 
he, Doaks?” 

“About five feet two.” 

“You mean to tell me you can’t take care of 
a little runt five feet two? Why, you're over 
six feet tall, you big dope.” 

“Look, Smythe, this guy must be a judo expert. 
Last night I tried to push him out of the room 
and he loaded me on his hip, turned around, and 
threw me on the deck. Then he laughed and 
kept saying over and over again: ‘Koshi nage 
koshi nage koshi nage. When I got up off 
the deck, he said, ‘Sainora.’ What the hell does 
that mean?” 

“Koshi nage? That's what we call a hip throw 
in tai jutsu Sainora means ‘goodbye.’” I 
laughed at poor Doaks 

“Mieko laughed at me, too, Smythe 
damned foolish that I left.” 

“You big jerk,” I said, “allowing a little gook 
I'd hang my head in 


I felt so 


to toss you on your ear 
shame.” 

“Look, Smythe, you know all about this judo 
stuff. How about coming down along with me 
tonight. When this gook comes in to sit with 
Mieko and us, you can challenge him to a good 
natured judo contest and really put the works to 
him. He'll think you don’t know nothin’ about 
judo, bein’ that you're no Jap. You can really 
fool him, Fordyce.” 


“Come, come, Doaks . . . you know I haven't 


the time to run all over Omura fighting your 
battles for, you. What do you think I am?” 
“Aw, come on, Smythe, be a buddy . 
“Sorry, Doaks.” 


“Oh, well, her sister’ll be there anyway.” 
Doaks started for the door. “I won’t be able to 
get to first base with her tonight with Taiko 
sitting there. It won't matter if Sakaie does 
come in tonight.” 

“Her sister?” 

“Yeh. Mieko has a sister, Taiko. Pretty nice 

too.” 
“Come to think of it, Doaks, I could use a 
little liberty. I haven't been out for ages. It 
would be fun slamming that little gook on the 
floor. Beat him at his own game, eh? What 
did you say her name was? Taiko...hmm... 
nice name. Hand me my slippers and robe, 
Doaks.” 

An hour later Joe Doaks and I were sitting in 
our stocking feet in the living room of the house 
of Sakamoto. Doaks was sitting in one corner 
making time with Mieko, and I was sitting on the 
floor in another corner doing my best to arouse 
Taiko’s primitive instincts. Suddenly a portion 
of the wall slid open and Sakaie Sakamoto en- 
tered clad in a long blue kimono with big red 
flowers painted all over it. 

“Here comes ‘Little Caesar’ now,” said Doaks. 


AKAIE sat down in the middle of the room. 

He sat down on the floor like the rest of us 

because it seems they don't believe in furniture in 

Japan. Sakaie helped himself to several of Joe’s 

cigarettes which were lying on a very small table. 
He began to smoke. 

“He hasn't even looked at me, Doaks,” I said. 
“He's ill-mannered as hell.” 

“ Konichi wa Sakaie Sakamoto San,” I finally 
offered as a friendly salutation. 

Sakaie merely nodded coldly as he exhaled 
smoke from his cigaret. We sat in silence for 
fifteen minutes. 

“Go ahead, Smythe, challenge him,” said Doaks. 

“Don't get impatient. Give me time, Doaks.” 

I got out my Japanese dictionary and looked 
up a few words. Then I asked Mieko’s brother 
if he cared to indulge in a friendly bout of tai 
jutsu. He readily consented, and became very 

































friendly upon hearing me speak Japanese so well. 

Sakaie ushered me into an adjoining room and 
slid the wall back, leaving us alone. He took 
off his kimono. He was wearing a loose blouse 
with fluffy sleeves and large lapels, and a pair of 
loose thin trousers. 

Sakaie moved toward me. I grasped his sleeve 
and lapel lightly dropped on one knee, twisted 
with my arms and slammed the diminutive Jap- 
anese violently on the floor. He bounced up 
quickly. I was surprised that he wasn’t uncon- 
scious or at least gasping for breath. He was 
unhurt! 

“That ankle block is O.K.,” I mused to my- 
self. “Sakaie is surprised. He didn’t know what 
hit him.” 

Sakaie moved at me again. This time I ex- 
ecuted a perfect thigh-blocking turn and the little 
Jap bounced on the floor for the second time. 

Sakaie got up slowly, obviously bewildered. 

“Anata wa joto, joto,” he said. 

“Arigato ... thank you. I know I’m good. You 
needn't tell me.I’'m good. I know it.” 

Again and again Sakaie rushed at me. Again 
and again I slammed him on the floor, and again 
and again he bounced up unhurt telling me that 
I was, indeed, the most proficient expert he had 
ever encountered. 

Finally we reentered the room which we had 
left with Taiko, Meiko, and Joe. 

“How'd you make out, Fordyce?” 

“Simple, Doaks. I threw him twenty-seven 
times and he failed to throw me even once.” 

“Gee, I heard all thos¢ loud thumps in that 
room. I thought maybe he was bouncing you 
around.” 

“Ridiculous, Doaks. No one manhandles Act- 
ing Corporal Fordyce Wellington Smythe, United 
States Marine Corps.” 

Doaks was, indeed, impressed. 

“Now we can get on with our love life, Doaks,” 
I said as I sat down in the corner with Taiko 
once more. Sakaie sat down in the middle of 
the room and helped himself to Joe's cigarets 
again. " 

“Look at him, Fordyce. He's still here smokin’ 
my fags. He won't leave.” 

“Sakaie,” I said gruffly, “get the hell out of 
here before I lower the boom on you!” 

Sakaie looked at me blankly. He didn’t move. 
“Go on, Sakaie, get out of here before I throw 
you out!” 

Sakaie merely looked away and took a deep 
breath of tobacco smoke. I arose menacingly. 
Sakaie laid down his cigaret and arose silently. 

“Dammit, Sakaie, get out of here!” 

Sakaie didn’t move. 

Furiously I rushed at him and seized him by 
the sleeve and lapel. I turned away twisting my 
arm. I felt extremely light on my feet; so light, 
in fact, that I noticed my feet weren't even touch- 
ing the floor. I sailed over Sakaie’s head and 
landed in a heap in the corner. 

“Caught me off guard,” I thought. 
have been more careful.” 

Slowly I arose. Fierce determination must have 
been reflected on my rugged features. 

“Do that again, Sakaie,” I said in a fierce 
whisper. “Do that again.” 

Sakaie did it again. 

I rose again . . . more slowly than before, in- 
tense hatred burning within me. 

“Try that again, Sakaie. Do that once more.” 

Sakaie did it again. 

A third time I arose; still more slowly than 
the second time, more determined. 

“Once more, Sakaie,” I hissed, “just once more.” 

Once more. 

Bewildered, I sat there on the floor. Everyone 
was waiting for me to stand up again; Doaks, 
Meiko, Taiko, and, of course, Sakaie. Finally 
one of them spoke. It was Sakaie: 

“Anatawa yuki, yuki . .. Now get the hell out 
of here you lousy sea goin’ bell hop before I 
get really tough!” 

I went. 


“Should 
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SERGEANT Roland G. James, 
USMCR, is a graduate of the 
College of Fine Arts at Syracuse 
University. He fought in the line 
during most of the war, and in 
1945 became a combat artist. 





Com pany Commander 


By CHARLES B. 
MacDONALD 

EING true, but 
reading like a 
novel, here is a story 
of a young captain 
without combat exper- 
ience, who took charge 
of a group of veterans 
during the height of 
the European Cam- 

paign. 
$3.00 


Semper Fidelis 
By U.S.M.C, 
COMBAT 
CORRESPONDENTS 
TORIES, draw- 

ings, antholo- 
gies and photo- 
graphs, all vivid- 
ly portraying the 
role of the Ma- 
rine Corps in the 


past war. 
$3.50 


The Story of 

Wake Island 
By COL. JAMES 

DEVEREUX 

N account of a 
small band of 
Marines and civil- 
ians, and _ their 
ordeals while un- 
der attack and 
during captivity. 
$2.75 
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The Stainless 
Steel Kimono 
By ELLIOTT CHAZE 


HE humorous 
story of a 
group of para- 
troopers and a 
cat on occupation 

duty in Japan. 
$2.75 


Admiral Halsey’s Story 


By ADM. WILLIAM F. 
HALSEY and 
LT. COMDR. 
J. BRYAN, III 
HIS book is the Ad- / 
miral’s report to the = 
nation, in his own 
story, of the Pacific 
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The Assault 


By ALLEN R. 
MATTHEWS 
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ONE of the first 

books to 
bring us a record 
of what combat 
in World War II 


like, 


was 


com- 


posed around the 


battle for 
Jima. 
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By FLETCHER PRATT. 


HE long advance 
down the Pacific 
road and the major 
factors that deter- 
mined the course of 





War Through The 
By LYNN MONTROSS 
‘THE story of war 

in all its phases 
from 490 B.C. 
through World War 


i.” 
$5.00 


Guidebook for The Island War 
Marines Sy MAJ. FRANK 

OU will be 0. HOUGH 
able to make BATTLE - BY - 
rates faster if you battle story 
know the facts. of the Marines in 
Here is a book to their drive to 

provide those final victory. 
facts. $5.00 
$1.00 
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Devilbirds 
By JOHN A. 
DeCHANT 

HE exciting 
story of Ma- 
rine Corps Avia- 
tion in World 

War II. 
$4.00 





of Gen. 
Third U. S. Army. 


$5.00 
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Lucky Forward 
By COL. ROBERT S. 


sh E 


N authoritive and 
inside account 
Patton’s 


$5.00 
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MILITARY BOOKS 





THE WORLD'S MILITARY HISTORY $3.50 
By Brig. Gen. W. A. Mitchell Military successes and 
failures from 1500 B.C. to 1918 A.D. A valuable reference 
book. 


THE HARD WAY HOME $3.50 
By Col. William C. Braley. Beginning with the fall of Cor 
regidor, the author brings to the reader a record of life 
in Japanese prison comps. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 

STATES MARINE CORPS $5.00 
By Col. Clyde H. Metcalf. Complete history of the Marine 
Corps from Tun Tavern to World War | and the 20 years 
that followed. 


THE MARINE CORPS READER $3.00 


By Col. Clyde H. Metcalf. Collected short writings about 
the Corps. 

THE FOURTH MARINE DIVISION 

IN WORLD WAR II $5.00 
A complete history 

UNCOMMON VALOR $3.00 


By Six Marine Combat Correspondents. A thrilling history 
of each of the Six Marine Divisions which fought in the 
Pacific. 


YOUR MARINE CORPS IN 
WORLD WAR Il 

A tribute to the Marines of World War Il 
Leatherette cover. 


THE U.S. MARINES ON [WO JIMA $3.50 
By Five Marine Correspondents. An official and complete 
story of the Marines fighting on Iwo Jima. Recital of the 
exploits of individuals, names of those killed, photographs, 
etc, 


ON TO WESTWARD 


By Robert Sherrod. The war in the Central Pacific. 


NEW DRILL REGULATIONS $1.00 


United States Army. A complete guide for the enlisted 
men of the lower ranks. 


MODERN JUDO $5.00 
By Charles Yerkow. New revised edition bound in two 
volumes. A complete manual of close combat. 


DO OR DIE , $1.00 
By Col. A. J. D. Biddle. A manual on individual combat. 
The best methods of attack and defense in bayonet, knife- 
fighting, Jiu Jitsu and boxing. 


THE LOST WAR $2.75 
By Masvo Kato. The first complete record of what went 
on inside Japan from Pearl Harbor to the American occu- 
pation. 


A RIBBON AND A STAR $2.75 
By John Monks, Jr. The Third Marines at Bougainville. 
IMustrated by John Falter. 


WAR AS I KNEW IT $3.75 
By Gen. George S. Patton, Jr. Written on the spot, the 
author relates his own version of the war in Europe. 


BOOT $2.50 


By Corp. Gilbert Bailey. A personal diary of the whole 
grveling precess of becoming a Marine. 


$4.50 


in pictures. 


$3.00 


FAVORITES 


SAN FRANCISCO—Port Of Gold 





$5.00 
By William M. Camp. “The life story of the city by the 


Golden Gate.” 


LETTER FROM GROSVENOR 
SQUARE 

By John G. Winant. 
England’s darkest “hours. 


LO, THE FORMER EGYPTAIN $2.00 
By H. Allen Smith. The famed author of “low Man on a 
Totem Pole” gives us another, this time, with the theme set 
in his childhood days in Egypt, Illinois and other places. 


YANKEE PASHA $3.00 


By Edison Marshall. A Yankee and his strange encounters 
in Turkey while pursuing a girl half-way around the globe. 


MISSION ACCOMPLISHED $2.75 


By Jerry Walker. A novel of 1950, vividly portraying a 
live story amid communism and the threat of another war. 


$3.00 


An account of stewardship during 


FAVORITES 


THE FIRST CAPTAIN $3.50 


By Gerald W. Johnson. A biography of John Pauli Jones 
whose life was both comic and tragic 


ALEXANDRIA 


By Gladys Schmitt. In her best novel 
an actress, who turned away from the world at the height 
of her fame for reasons that were never understood 


HOUSE DIVIDED $5.00 


By Ben Ames Williams. Four generations of the Currains 
an American Family, beginning with the old Virginia fam 
ily and the war for Southern independence 


DRUMS OF DESTINY $3.00 


By Peter Bourne The rise and fall of a Negro empire 
in Haiti, during the Napoleonic Wars, composed around 
a doctor and the King of Haiti 


THE HARDER THEY FALL 


By Budd Schulberg 
for prudes or adolescents 
—Philadelphia Inquirer 


THE UNCONQUERED $3.00 


By Neil H. Swanson. Soon to be seen on the screen, the 
story of the 18th Century Ohio River Country and a man’s 
fight for power and land. It ends suddenly with the siege 
of Pittsburgh. 


SPEAKING FRANKLY $3.50 


By James F. Byrnes. This book has one purpose—to give 
the facts on the past wor. 


ROGER THE LODGER $2.50 


By Elizabeth R. Roberts. A crowded boarding house and 
the humorous story of a Gi whose efforts to do the right 
thing were endless. 


THE FOXES OF HARROW $1.49 
By Frank Yerby. Stephen Fox gambled a pearl stick-pin 
for the dream of power—and won. This story is charged 
with blood and fire, with strife and warfare and the clash 
of races. > 


LYDIA BAILEY $3.00 


By Kenneth Roberts. First new book in six years by one 
of America’s foremost historical novelists. 


PAVILION OF WOMEN $3.00 
By Pearl S. Buck. A book of China, a Chinese monarch, 
her loves and her family. 


THE MONEYMAN $3.00 


By Thomas 8. Costain. Once again the author of “The 
Black Rose” brings us a novel rich in romance and action. 


THE SALEM FRIGATE $3.00 
By John Jennings. The story of the frigete Essex and two 
young men whose lives and loves were linked with her 
fabulous career. 


PRINCE OF FOXES $3.00 
By Samvel Shellabarger. The author of “Captain from 
Castile’ does it again, bringing us a novel with a swift 
and colorful pace. 


$2.75 


the author tells of 


$3.00 


“A haymaker of a novel. Not a book 
- @ stunning realistic yarn 





FAVORITES 





PASSING BY 
By Elliott Merrick 
relationship between a seaman and a girl 


$3.00 


A modern tale of the sea written around 


passionate 


THE VIXENS $2.75 
By Frank Yerby A moan driven insane by tragedy and 
love, at the close of the Civil War, and the Scalawag 
Administrators 

GUS THE GREAT $3.50 
By Thomas W. Duncan The story of a man who could 
be satisfied with nothing less than a three-ring circus 

THE WILD YAZOO $3.00 
By John Myers Myers Old Natchez, with its lowless, 
boisterous, wenching life is colorfully depicted, moving at 
a pace that makes it superb reading 


THE LEDGER OF LYING DOG 
By William G. Weekley 
and love, as strange as reality.” 


HOME COUNTRY $3.75 


A collection of writings by the nation’s well 
The book is written about 


$3.00 


“A tale of adventure, murder, 


By Ernie Pyle 
known and loved newspaperman. 
America and Americans. 


KINGSBLOOD ROYAL $3.00 


By Sinclair Lewis. A blazing story with a theme that will 


jolt the nation! 


SPORTS 
THE BOSTON RED SOX .......... $3.00 





THE NEW YORK YANKEES ....... - $3.00 
THE BROOKLYN DODGERS ....... $3.00 
THE GREEN BAY PACKERS ....... $3.00 
THE ST. LOUIS CARDINALS ...... $2.75 
DON'T BRING THAT UP ......... s $2.50 
OUTDOORS GUIDE ............ -- $2.00 


SPORT—FOR THE FUN OF IT ..... $3.00 
ES 
THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 

DET ncsthishecobonauinsun Ga 
a 
BASKETBALL ILLUSTRATED ....... $1.50 
THE STORY OF BASEBALL ........ $3.75 
CHAMPIONSHIP FOOTBALL ...... $3.50 
HOW TO FIGURE THE ODDS ...... $2.50 


MACDOUGALL ON DICE AND 
CARBS cccccecccccccccccscces SIS 


OSWALD JACOBY ON POKER .... $1.50 
HOYLE’S BOOK OF GAMES ...... $1.00 
DASGER IN THE CARDS ......... $2.50 
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HOUSE DIVIDED. By Ben 
Ames Williams. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, Mass. $5.75. 


ONY CURRAIN, all his life dissolute and 
shameful in his ways, acquired belatedly a 
maturity and dependability, only to fling them 
aside like an ill-fitting cloak when the dread- 
ful letters were read 
There was his brother, Faunt, who swore in 
rage at the revelation and who was most 
changed by it. Lucinda cried out in anguish 
and horror when she heard, but it was to her 


that understanding came first. To Mathilda, 
the news brought malicious joy, for she had 
grown to hate the others 

And there was Travis, always so steady, so 
sensible and honest. He was affected least of 
all. 

These were the Currains, rich, powerful, 
aristocratic, to whom family and bloodlines 
were everything. But there were others; there 
was Mrs. Albiom, who said she was not a 
young woman, not a good woman, but a 
woman with the capacity to love. She set 
her cap for Travis and lost him to her daugh- 
ter Enid. She became Tony's mistress for 11 
years, and then fell passionately, tenderly and 
completely in love with Faunt. 

These are but a few of the many characters 
who live in this great novel, for the story is 
not of the Currains alone, but of the entire 
nation in its period of greatest travail 

The story centers around a large Southern 
family, but the multitude of characters range 
from the owners of great plantations to the 
poor, honest, hard-working farmers who fought 
“a rich man’s war”; from rich, dissolute plan- 
tation playboys and their women, to the great 
far-sighted leaders and the truly charming and 
gracious Southern ladies. It brings sharply into 
focus the many. contrasting traits of the people, 
their weaknesses and their strength which 
shaped the history of the War Between the 
States. The complacent arrogance of a landed 
aristocracy; the ignorant boasting which hid 
secret feelings of inferiority; the passion, valor 
and loyalty of the simple people; the rapacity 
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and greed of the selfish; the devotion of great 
men and women, and the stubborn foolishness 
of the not so great—these are the principle 
ingredients. 

At the outbreak of the war most Southerners 
had developed an almost unbelievable hatred 
for Abraham Lincoln, upon whom they blamed 
most of their troubles. The gradual recogni- 
tion of Lincoln's greatness in his unhappy role 
by some of the more thoughtful Southerners, 
even while the first great war of attrition was 
being waged, provides one fascinating side- 
light to the story 

After many years of careful work and study, 
and with meticulous attention to historical 
detail, Ben Ames Williams has brought forth 
his finest novel. Of special interest are his 
accounts of many of the outstanding military 
operations of the war. In this lang novel, he 
has explored with deep understanding the love, 
hatred, and passions of a generation of Ameri- 
cans which first wrecked and then began the 
rebuilding of a strong and united nation. 

“House Divided” is surely destined to be- 
come one of the great pieces of American lit- 
erature. It probably will be read and remem- 
bered by generation after generation. —J.F.M. 





EAGLE IN THE SKY. By F. 
van Wyck Mason. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia-New York. 
$3.00. 


HE turbulent days of our country’s early 

struggle for survival in the years 1780 and 
1781 form the highly colorful background for 
F. van Wyck Mason’s latest, and in this re- 
viewer's opinion, his best historical novel. Mr. 
Mason traces in a highly entertaining fashion 
the lives, careers, loves and adventures of 
three capable doctors. Their experiences supply 
a medium for his historian’s version of the 
final stages of the War for Independence when 
young America fought against economic col- 
lapse and internal dissension—as well as the 
British. 

New Year's Eve, 1779 finds three spirited 
young men proudly receiving their certificates 
as Doctors of Medicine. Unmindful of the 
fateful days that lie ahead in the two years to 
follow, Asa Peabody, tall awkward but capa- 
ble son of a small New England farmer; Peter 
Burnham, husky and handsome son of a 
prosperous hardware merchant; and Lucius 
Devoe, impoverished and ambitious young 
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Jamaican, eagerly seek their separate fortunes 
in highly diversified fields of medicine. 

The formula for all popular historical novels 
includes a beautiful girl who manages to en- 
tangle her life with those of the principle char- 
acters. “Eagle In The Sky” follows the recipe 
and presents the lovely and naive Sabra Stan- 
ton whose affections ricochet from Devoe to 
Peabody to Devoe and eventually back to 
Peabody for the final clincher in a rapid series 
of romantic misunderstandings. 

In whirlwind fashion (since the novel’s 
events transpire within the relatively short 
period of two years) Asa Peabody first returns 
to his native Maine to do a yeoman job of 
rehabilitating his physically distraught family 


and thus fulfilling his family duties, then re- 
turns to the war to become the most renowned 
young surgeon with the Army’s central medical 
department. 

Peter Burnham, who escapes a bloodthirsty 
mob’s attempt upon his life after obtaining a 
female corpse for medical research purposes, 
pursues an adventurous naval career as ship's 
surgeon aboard the privateer, Grand Turk II. 
He finds true love on the terror-ridden Danish 
island of St. Jan, and ultimately participates 
with Peabody in the ceremonious surrender 
of Cornwallis. 

Ambitious Devoe joins the Army medical 
department and rises rapidly to leading sur- 
geon under the command of Major General 
Benedict Arnold. The doctor betrays his serv- 
ice by following Arnold’s example only to meet 
death during the seige of Yorktown. 

Throughout this thoroughly absorbing novel, 
the reader senses the accurate research em- 
ployed in the writing. Such diverse coverage 
as the intricate details of 18th century medi- 
cal cures and surgical methods, hard fought 
single ship and fleet actions and exhaustive 
land campaigns, are given the full treatment 
of authenticity. There is no doubt in this re- 
viewer's mind that once begun, “Eagle In 
The Sky,” will be read avidly from cover to 
cover. —RAC. 








EGINNING with the July issue 
and continuing for eight months 
Leatherneck’s inside cover will 


bring you a series of paintings by 
farmous Marine Corps combat artists. 
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HIS art of World 

- War II which will be 

: printed by Leatherneck 

; in vivid four-color repro- 

: duction will include the 

- following paintings: 
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. Aiz attack on Guadalcanal bridges as 
: By: Corp. Frederick D. Greenbowe, USMCR . 
t : 

e Marine caught in flare - Marshall Islands 

; By: Lieut. Col. Donald L. Dickson, USMC 

4 ; Working parties on barges alongside transport 


By: Corp. James Wayne Seese 


Camp Barrett - Guadalcanal The Editors of 


By: Sergeant Sherman C. Loudermilk Leetherneck 


Marine sets up machine gun - Emirau have made avail- 
By: Sergeant Sherman C. Loudermilk able a limited 

quantity of these prints 

Jap extermination - Marshalls tm ente of clcht: ‘Then 

By: Lieut. Col. Donald L. Dickson 12%” =x 17" full-color re- 


Intelligence officers interviewing flyer peodestions, ov +o 
By: Capt. Alex G. Raymond Senne: See Sa eenNNe 


by filling in and mailing 
With a Marine carrier group in the Pacific the coupon on opposite 
By: Capt. Alex G. Raymond page. 
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